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PREFACE. 


THE subject matter of this volume is intended to 
provide all the information which is required for 
the First and SECOND STANDARDS of the Code. 


Great care has been taken to convey the in- 
formation to the pupil in very simple language. 
It is believed that, while the first part will be 
welcomed as an ExTRA READING Book for 
Standard I., the whole will form a suitable READER 
for Standard II. | 


The style adopted is chiefly conversational, and 
is well fitted to excite the interest of young chil- 
dren, while it encourages expressive and intelligent 
reading. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 


FOR 
STANDARDS I axb II. 
STANDARD L 
L—LITTLE WILLIE JOHNSON. 


build pleased twelve naughty 
cheeks quite  . cheer*ful read-y 
eight school mor-tar wo-man 


1. In a pretty town in the East of England, 
‘there once lived a little boy named Willie Johnson. 

2. He had bright blue eyes and fair hair, and 
was always full of fun and frolic. No one who 
knew him could help liking him. 

3. Sometimes the blue eyes would look dim. 
There would be no smile on his lips, and perhaps 
the tears would flow down his rosy cheeks, but 
that was not very often. 

4. Willie was almost always cheerful and happy, 
and, better still, he was a good boy. 

5. I do not mean that he was never iato Biss 
Now and then he spoke and acted as no child 
should speak or act; but when that did happen, I 
think he was sorry for it. 
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6. Willie had brothers and sisters whom he loved 
dearly, and who were very fond of him. Some of 
them were older, and some of them were younger 
than he was. 

7. There was Nellie, who was twelve years old. . 
and who looked upon herself as quite a little 
woman. Then there was Ada, a shy little girl, 
who was two years younger than her sister. 

8. Willie eame next, and was about eight years 
of age. After him were Bertie and Tommy. The 
latter was not much more than a baby. 

9. Many a merry game did those children have 
together, and I daresay they would have been very 
pleased if they could have played from morning 
till night. 

10. But little boys and girls who spend all their 
time in play grow up to be sad dunces. When 
they become men and women they feel very sorry 
that, when they were young, they: did not learn to 
read, and write, and work sums. l 

11. As Willie’s parents wished their children to 
be able to read nice books, and to write letters to 
their friends, they sent them to school as soon as 
they were old enough to go. | 

12. Every morning and afternoon Willie and his 
sisters might have been seen on their way to 
school. 

18. By the side of the road which led from their 
home to the school there was a piece of land on 
which they sometimes used to play. 

14. One morning as they went to school they saw 
that they would not be able to have any more 
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games on that spot, because some houses were to be 
built upon it. 

15. Cart loads of bricks were being taken to it, 
and there were great heaps of sand and lime for 
the mortar which would be wanted. 

16. Willie just peeped at the men who were at 
work, and then ran to school, for he always tried 
to be in time. 

17. When school was over, Willie stayed a long 

while looking at the workmen. He had never 
before seen men getting the ground ready to build 
upon. 
. 18. He stood there so long that it seemed as if he 
would lose his dinner; but all at once he thought 
he had better go home, and away he ran as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 


Act, to do. Lat-ter, the second one. 
Fair, of a light colour. Pa-rents, father and mother. 


IL—BUILDERS AT WORK. 


piece swing pen*cil trench*es 

stool an-siver quest-ion watch-ing 

straight mix-ing seated be-gin‘ning 
S 8 8 


1 * Wilie, my boy," said his mother, as he 
opened the door, “what has made you come home 
so late?” 

2, “O! mother," said he; “I have been watching 
some men who are beginning to build a house. I 
liked to look at them so much that I quite forgot 
it was nearly dinner time.” 
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3. "'The dinner will not be ready just yet," said 
his mother; “so if you make haste to wash your- 
self you will have time to tell me what you saw." 

4. Off went Willie at once to do as his mother 
told him. When he came back to her, his face and 
hands were quite clean and his hair had been 
nicely brushed. It is no wonder that his mother 
kissed him as he sat down on a little stool at 
her feet. 

5. As soon as Willie had seated himself he began 
to speak about the builders. He said, “ There are 
such a number of men: at work where the new 
ws will be. 

* Some of them were taking the bricks out of 
is carts and placing them in great stacks. Others 
were making large heaps of mortar by mixing 
sand and lime and water together. 

7. *Some of the workmen were digging long 
deep holes in the ground. I don't know why they 
were doing that. Do you, mother ?" 

8. “ Yes, was the reply. “They were getting 
ready that part of the ground where the walls are 
to be built. 

9. *If the men did not dig those long deep holes 
or trenches, but were to begin to build on the top 
of the ground, the walls would very soon fall 
down. They will begin to build in the holes 
which they have dug, so that part of the wall will 
be in the ground, and then it will stand firmly. 

10. “You know, Willie, when you helped father 
to put up your swing that he had to dig deep holes 
in which the posts might stand. You tried to 
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make them stand upright before the holes were 
made for them, but you could not make them 
keep up.” ` 

11. “Oh, yes, mother,” said the little boy. “I 
know now why the men have to dig great 
trenches; but how did they know where they 
were to dig?” 

12, “Marks were: made on the ground," replied 
the mother. “Did you not see some short sticks 
standing in the ground ?” 

13. “ Yes," said Willie, “I saw a great many of 
them.” 

14. “ Those sticks,” the mother went on, “ were to 
guide the men. If you had stayed a little longer 
you would have seen that the men dug in a 
straight line from one stick to another. 

15. “ When you have been drawing straight lines 
on a piece of paper, I have often seen you make 
dots before drawing a line. Why have you donc 
that ?” 

16. “I make dots with my pencil" said Willie, 
“to show where the line is to begin and to end. I 
suppose the sticks in the ground are like my dots 
on the paper.” 

17. “ That is quite right,” was the reply. 

18. “ But how do the men know where to put the 
sticks in the ground ?” asked Willie. 

19. “I think," said his mother, “we must leave 
that question for father to answer this evening. 
If I sit talking any longer my little boy will have 
to go to school without his dinner." 


Guide, to show the way. | Stacks, heaps. 
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IIIL.—WILLIE'S FIRST PLAN. 


climbed peeped . build-er meas-ure 
desk please eas-y quick*ly 
knee sheet fig-ures re-plied' 


1. As soon as the tea-table was cleared, Willie 
climbed on to his father's knee and began to talk 
about the new houses which were being built. 

2. “Will you please tell me, father,” said he, 
“how the men know where to put in the sticks 
which mark the places in which they have to dig ? 
I asked mother this morning, but she had not 
time to tell me." 

3. “ Did you see them put any of the stiches into 
the ground?” asked Mr. Johnson. “ Yes, father," 
said Willie, “I saw the men pue three or four of 
ri 

“Just tell me what you saw, said his father. 

“Two of the men,” said Willie, * held a long 
po like the one with which you measure. 
Every now and then they looked at a large sheet 
of paper which one of them had in his hand. 

6. “Then they measured on the ground with the 
long tap2, and made a little mark. Another man 
had some of the sticks in his hand, and he put one 
in the ground where the mark was.” 

7. * Well done, Willie,” said his father, “I am 
glad you made such good use of your eyes. If 
you eould have peeped at what was on that large 
sheet of paper you would have seen a great many 
iu lines and some figures. 

* The lines on the paper showed the men 
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where the walls were to be built on the ground, 
and the figures told them how long the walls were 
to be. They put the sticks into the ground where 
e ends of the walls would be. 

* Before the men began to work, the builder, 
or some other person, drew on that sheet of paper 
a B which the house and rooms were to have. 

. “If anyone had asked him what he was doing, 
he would have replied that he was making a plan 
of the house." 

1. *I wish I could draw a plan," said little 
Willie, “ but I think a plan of a house would be 
too hard." 

12. “ I think so, too,” said his father; “ but if you 
would like to make a plan, I will show you how 
to draw & very easy one this evening, and then 
by-and-bye, perhaps, you will be able to make a 
plan of a house. 

13. *Go to my desk for a large sheet of paper, and 
fetch your slate, while I sharpen this lead pencil.” 

14. Willie was soon back again with the paper 
and slate. 

15. * Now," said his father, *lay the paper on 
the table, and place the slate on the top of it so 
that you can see part of the paper on every side." 

16. Willie did as he was told. Then his father 
gave him the pencil and said, * Draw lines all round 
the slate and quite close to the frame." 

17. Willie quickly drew the lines, and then his 
father said, “ You have now drawn a plan of the 
slate. Take up the slate and you will see the 
plan." 
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18. He took it up, and there was the shape of the 
slate on the paper. 

19. “ Well, that was easy,” said Willie, and then 
off he ran to show it to his mother. 


THE SLATE.. WILLIE'S PLAN. 


20. Afterwards he made a plan of a book and of 
his mother's work-box in the same way. 


A Plan is a drawing which shows us the exact shape and size 
of an object. 


IV.—WILLIES SECOND PLAN. 


edge width inch*es quar-ters 
half a-gainst’ lev-el car-pen-ters 
Size be-tween' min-ute e-ven-ing 


1. “Would you like to draw another plan, 
Willie?" asked Mr. Johnson the next evening. 

2. * Yes, father, that I should," was the little 
boy's reply. “Get the paper and a pencil, then," 
said his father. 

3. Willie went to the desk in which they were 
kept, and in a minute he was back again with them. 

4. Mr. Johnson held in his hand a rule like those 
which carpenters use. 
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5. " Before we begin a plan,” he said, “I think 
we had better talk a little about this rule, with 
which we shall measure the size of whatever we 
draw. Look at it, and tell me what you can see 
upon it." 

6. Willie looked at it very care- 
fully, and then said, *I ean see 
figures and lines upon it. Some 
of the lines are long and some are 
short.” | 

7. “The long lines mark off the 
inches,” said his father, “and the 
figures are the numbers of the 
inches. There is a number be- 
tween every pair of long lines. 
The numbers save you the trouble 
of counting the inches when you 
measure anything. 

8. * What is the first number, 
Willie?" “The first number is 1," 
was the answer. 

9. “ That’s quite right," said his 
father; *and if you look again 
you will see all the numbers from 
1 to 24. 

10. “Place the measure against 
this book which I have in my PART OF A RULE, 
hand so that the end of the rule which has the 
figure 1 near it is level with the edge of the 
cover of the book, and tell me what number is 
against the other edge." 

11. “It is against number 8,” said Willie. “Then 

G.R. I. B 
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you know that the book is eight inches long," said 
his father. * There is only a little more for you to 
learn about the measure, and then we can draw a 
plan. 

12. “The lines which you see half-way between 
the long lines mark off half-inches, and the short 
lines which are half-way between the half-inch 
marks divide the inch into quarters. Very often 
the quarters are also divided. 

13. “Now I think we are ready to draw our 
plan. We will make another plan of the slate, but 
instead of placing the slate on the paper, as we did 
last evening, we will draw the plan with the help 
of the measure. What is the length of the slate, 
Willie ? " 
= 1. Willie put the measure to the side of the 
slate, as he did when he measured the book, and 
said, “ It is nine and a half inches long." * Draw a 
line on the paper of the same length as the slate," 
said Mr. Johnson. 

15. Willie did as he was told, and then his father 
asked him to measure the width of the slate. He 
did so, and found that it was seven inches wide. 

16. *Now, said Mr. Johnson, “at the ends of 
the line on the paper you must draw two other 
lines, each seven inches long. You must take care 
to draw them so that they make corners of just the 
same shape as the corners of the slate." 

17. This was rather hard for Willie to do, and he 
had to try several times before he could get the 
corners of the right shape. 

18. When he had done it his father said, * All you 
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have to do now is to join the ends of the lines you 
have just drawn, and the plan will be finished." 

19. Willie soon drew the straight line with the 
help of the ruler. Then he saw that his new plan 
was exactly like the one he drew by placing the 
slate on the paper. 


WILLIE'8 FIRST PLAN. WILLIE'S SECOND PLAN. 
20. You can see that Willies plans were alike if 
you look at the small picture of them. 
Ex-act-ly, quite. | Pair, two. 


WRITE AND LEARN, 
12 inches are 1 foot ; 3 feet are 1 yard ; 1760 yards are 1 mile. 


V.—HOW WILLIE MADE A SCALE. 


add seemed country fin‘ished 
does write dis*tance spaces 
scale ad-vice' eith*er re-al-ly 


1. In the garden at the back of Willie’s house 
there was a flower-bed shaped like a slate. Willie 
very much wished to make a plan of it, but he did 
not know how to do it, as he had not a sheet of 
paper as large as the bed. 
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2. At last his sister Nellie told him that he 
need not have & shect of paper of the size of 
the bed, because he might make the plan smal- 
ler than the bed was. By her advice he let an 
-inch of the plan stand for a foot of the flower- 
bed, and with her help the drawing was soon 
finished. 

3. You may be quite sure that Willie was very 
pleased with his new plan, and that he lost no time 
in showing it to his father. Mr. Johnson seemed 
almost as pleased with it as Willie was, for he was 
glad to find that his little boy tried to profit by 
what he was told. 

4. “When I want to draw a plan of something 
which is larger than my paper, must I always let 
. &n inch stand for a foot ?" asked Willie. 

5. “No,” said his father; “you may take any 
length you please. You may take either more or 
less than an inch. In some plans a very small 
part of an inch is made to stand for a great, many 
feet. 

6. “The length taken for a foot, yard, or mile is 
often marked on a line on the plan. Such a line is 
called a scale. When a long distance is taken the 
plan is said to be on a large scale. When a short 
distance is taken we say that the plan is on a 
small scale. 

7. “ By using scales of different sizes we are 
able to draw large and small plans of the same 
thing, and large and small maps of the same 
country. 

8. “Some maps are so large that we hang them 
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on walls, as in your school; and you know that 
you can see them when you are a long way 
off. Then, again, you can get maps of the same 
country so small that you can cover them with 
your hand. — 

9. "If you wish to draw some more plans, you 
had better let me show you how to make and use 
a scale. You know how to use a scale when an 
inch stands for a foot, so that you will not have 
very much to learn. 

10. “ You will want a pencil, a ruler, and a piece 
of paper.” 

11. “ Here they are, father,” said Willie. 

12. “ Then you can begin,” said Mr. Johnson, “ by 
drawing a straight line from left to right on the 
paper. It does not matter how long the line is, 
You had better not make a very short one, or you 
may have to add a piece to it. 

13 “ At the left-hand end of the line make a 
small upright mark. Then make another mark a 
little way to the right of the first one. The space 
between those two marks is your scale. 

14. “Tt may stand for any distance you please, 
It may be taken for a foot, if you are going to 
draw the plan of something which is not very 
large; or it may stand for several miles if you 


wish to draw a map. 
15. “ You may add a little more to your scale. 


Along the line which you drew mark off some more 
spaces of the same size as the first one. When you 
have ten spaces you may stop.” 

16. “ I have done what you told me, father,” said 
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Willie, after having been working for two or three 
minutes. 

17. “The next thing to do is to number your 
spaces," said Mr. Johnson. “ At the end of the first 
space write the figure 1. At the end of the second 
space write the figure 2; and then go on till you 
have placed à number to each space. | 

18. * The scale is ready for use now, if each space 
is to stand for a foot, or a yard, or a mile. 

19. *If you wished each space to be taken 
for ten feet, or ten yards, or ten miles, you would 
have to write 10, 20, 30, and so on, instead of 
the figures which you have written against the 
scale." 

20. “Why did you tell me to make so many 
spaces ?” asked Willie. 

21. * We have several spaces,” said his father, 
“that it may be easy to measure long distances. 
It does not really matter how many spaces we 
have." 


1|/2|3/|4]|]53]|6|7|8]9 |] 10 
WILLIE’S SCALE. 


Dif fer-ent, unlike. | Prof-it, to improve. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


The length on a plan or a map which stands for a foot, a yard, 
or a mile, is called the scale. 
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VL—A LESSON IN THE PLAY-GROUND. 


air space dis-tance pic-ture 
first two in-stead’ point-ed 
marched a-cross’ les*son writ-ing 


1. “ As the air in the school-room is very hot I 
will give you a lesson in the play-ground," said 
Willie’s teacher to his class one bright summer 
afternoon. “Take your slates and pencils in your 
hands and walk out quietly." 

2. When the boys had marched out,their teacher 
made them stand round him, and said, * I shall not 
keep you standing still very long. For our lesson 
we will draw a plan of the play-ground. Each one 
must measure it for himself." 

3. “ Please, sir,” said one of the boys, “we have 
nothing with which to measure it." 

4. “ Yes, you have," replied the teacher. “ In- 

. Stead of measuring by feet and inches, you must 
measure by steps. 
5. “ Here are your rulers, and you can at once 
draw the line for your scale. Mark off on the 
line ten equal spaces about half an inch long. As 
the play-ground is rather large, you must let each 
space stand for five steps. 

6. “Tell me the numbers, Willie, which you will 
have to put in the spaces." 

7. “The numbers, sir, will be 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
95, 40, 45, and 50." 

8. “Quite right, Willie. Now all of you can 
write down those numbers." 

9. When all the boys had done writing, the 
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teacher said, * Who ean tell me what we must do 
next ? " 

10. Nearly every boy in the class held up his 
hand. The teacher pointed to one very small boy, 
who answered, *We must divide the first space 
into five equal parts, each of which will stand for 
one step." 


COVERED PLAY-GROUND. 


GIANT'S STRIDE. 


DooR 


Hi 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
SCALE oF Lau fd STEPS 
WILLIE’S PLAN OF THE PLAY-GROUND. 
1. “Thats a good boy," said the teacher. 
* When you have all done that, you may begin 
your plan." 
12. Willie went to the school door, and walked 
across to the play-ground gate, counting his steps as 
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he went. When he got to the gate, he had taken 
50 steps. Then he measured the distance on his 
scale, and drew a line of that length for the play- 
ground wall. 

18. The play-ground gate was one step from the 
wall which he had measurcd, and was two steps 
wide. One step beyond the gateway was the 
covered play-ground, which was by the side of the 
wall It was 35 steps long, and 10 steps wide. 

14. When Willie had measured these on his scale, 
and had drawn the lines for them, he took 11 steps 
more to get to the end of the wall. 

15. He then walked along each wall in turn. 
Whenever he came to a corner, he found by his 
scale the proper distance for the number of steps 
he had taken. Then he drew a line of that length 
on his paper, and took care to make all the corners 
of the right shape. 

16. When he had drawn lines for all the walls, 
he found the distance of the giant's stride from the 
covered play-ground and from the class-room wall. 

17. It was 30 steps from the covered play-ground, - 
and 10 from the wall In that spot he made a 
little ring. 

18. When the time was up the teacher called the 

boys round him again to look at their work. 
=~ 39. Some of the boys had made very nice plans. 
I am sure you will like to hear that Willies was 
one of the best. 

20. The picture will show you what Willie's plan 
was like, although it is much smaller. 


Be-yond', on the further side. | E-qual, of the same size. 
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VIL—WILLIE IN THE STREET. 


drawn reached be-tween' ~ peo*ple 
leave streets children quar-ter 
piece be-cause' fin‘ished an-oth*er 


1. If you had been near Willie's school when the 
children were being sent home on the afternoon 
on which the boys had drawn a plan of the play- 
ground, you would have seen Willie with a piece 
of paper and a pencil in his hand. 

2. What could he be doing with them in the 
street? As you were not there to see, I must 
tell you. 

3. When the teacher looked at the plans of the 
play-ground, he said that those boys who had been 
able to make a nice plan would be able to draw a 
plan of the town. 

4. Willie lived close to the school, and he made 
up his mind to try to draw a plan of the streets 
between the school and his home. | 

5. He asked the teacher for a piece of paper 
and a pencil, and before leaving school he made 
his scale. | 

6. He knew that if he wished to be able to mark 
all the streets on his paper he must draw his plan 
on a small scale, so he made a quarter of an inch 
stand for 20 steps. 

7. When he came out of the play-ground gate 
his.nearest way home was to the left. That after- 
noon, however, he did not turn to the left, but to 
the right, because he wanted to get more streets on 
his plan. 
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8. He counted his steps as he walked along. 
When he had reached the end of the street he had 
taken 98 steps. 

9. He found by his scale how long 98 steps 
would be on his plan, and then he drew a line 
for the part of School Street down which he 
had walked. 

10. He then turned to the left, and went across 
the street. He had to take 20 steps to get to the 
other side. When he had measured that distance 
by the scale, he marked it on the plan by a small 
dot. 

11. He did not draw a line, because he wished 
to show that the street was open at that end, and 
that people could walk out of it into the next 
street, which was called Market Street. 

12. Willie went on again, and counted his 
steps till he came to the end of Market Street. 
When he had drawn a line for that street he 
turned to the left again, and walked along Rail- 
way Road. | 

13. In a short time he came to Cross Street, and 
then he drew another line. He left a space for 
Cross Street, just as he had for the top of School 
Street. 

14. He had not to go far past Cross Street 
before he reached his home. He went into the 
house to show his mother what he had done, and 
to ask leave to stay out to add a little more 
to his plan. 

15, His mother gave him leave, and he soon 
finished the streets which he had begun. 
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16. Here is a copy of the plan which Willie made. 
If you look at it you will see where his school was, 
and you will also see where Willie lived. 


RAILWAY ROAD 
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VIIL—A KEEPSAKE. 
guess voice per*son wait-ing 
guide dare-say sau-cer eas-i-ly 
rogue mis*chief to-wards to-geth-er 


1, “ Look at my plan now, mother," said Willie, 
as he bounded into the room in which his mother 
was getting the tea ready. “You see I have 
added a great deal to it since you first saw it.” 
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2. Mrs. Johnson set down the cup and saucer 
which she had in her hand, and took the plan 
which Willie was holding towards her. 

8. “It looks very nice indeed, Willie," she said, 
after having looked carefully at it. “I am sure 
that if a person had your plan to guide him he 
could easily find his way from. the school to our 
house. | 
- 4. “I must ask you to give it to me when you 
have done with it. J should very much like to 
keep my little Willie's first plan of the streets near 
his home. : 

5, “ But here is your father coming in to his tea, 
I must make haste to get it ready for him. It 
would not be kind to keep him waiting for it after 
he has been working so hard for us all day." 

6. “Guess what I have been doing this after- 
noon, father, said Willie, running to meet Mr. 
Johnson as he opened the door. 

7, “Guess what you have been doing, you little 
rogue, said his father, as he lifted Willie up from 
the floor and kissed his two rosy cheeks. 

8, “If I were to guess that you had been in some 
mischief, I daresay I should not be far wrong." 

9. “If you think that,” said Willie, “you will 
never find out, and therefore I had better tell you. 
Į have been drawing two more plans. 

10. “For one of the lessons at school, we had to 
draw a plan of the play-ground, and when I came 
home I made a plan of the streets as I walked 
along. Here it is, if you would like to see it.” 

11. “ Well done, Willie,” said Mr, Johnson when 
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he had looked at the drawing. “I am very 
pleased to see that you are getting on so nicely. 
The next time you ask me to guess what you have 
been doing, I must not think that you have been 
in mischief." 

12. “If you please, father,” said Willie, going - 
quite close to him and speaking in a very low 
voice, “will you take me for a little walk 
to-night ? 

13. “ Mother says she should like to keep my 
plan, and I wish to put a few more streets on it 
before I give it to her.” 

14. “ Yes,” replied his father, “I will take you 
out, as you have been such a good boy." 

15. As soon as tea was over, Willie and his father 
went out together. Willie carried the paper and a 
pencil, and as they went along he drew the lines 
for more streets. 

16. He made a cross to show where the church 
stood, and a black square for the railway station. 

17. * You must not think, Willie," said his father, 
*that the men who get their living by making 
plans measure the streets by counting the steps 
which they take. They measure by means of a - 
long chain or a tape." | 

18. Many were the kisses which Willie had from 
his mother that evening when he gave her the 
plan. 

19. By-and-bye, when he is à man and has left 
his old home, his mother will look at that piece of 
paper, and will think of the time when he was a 
little boy at her side. 
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IX.--WHAT ARE YOU GOOD FOR? 


an*swer em-brace' frol*ic ring‘lets 
bus*y fin*gers mis*chief con-triv-ing 


1. * What are you good for, my brave little man ? 
Answer that question for me, if you can; 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun; 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long, with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving; 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for. Now, ponder it well." 


2. Over the carpet, the dear little feet 
Came with a patter to climb on my seat ; 
Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 
Under their lashes looked up unto me; 
Two little hands, pressing soft on my face, 
Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 
Two rosy lips gave the answer so true, ! 
** Good to love you, mamma,— good to love you.” 


Nod-dle, head. 
Pon-der, to think over ;.to consider. 


X.—UP IN A BALLOON. 


course towns be-neath' ob*ject 
drowned a-gainst' dot-ted car-ried 
flew bal-loon’ e-nough’ vil-la-ges 


1. “Oh! do look up, father, there is a balloon in 
the air high above your head,” said little Willie to 
his father as they were taking a walk. “I 
wonder if the man in it can see us." 

2. *I think it is not very likely," replied Mr. 
Johnson. “The balloon seems to be at too great a 
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distance from the earth. If we can be seen, we 
shall only look like small black spots. 


NN 


—— 


3. “I daresay you have seen that the further 
you are from any object the smaller it appears." 

4. “Yes,” said Willie; “ my kite looks very small 
when it goes up very high." 

5. “I suppose you also know,” said his father, 
“that the higher a person is from the ground the 
further he can see. 

6, “The man in that balloon can see many miles 
of the country beneath him. It is spread out 
before him like a map. 

7. “He can see the rivers winding about as they 
make their way to the sea. They look like silver 
threads. 
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8. “He can also see the mountains and hills and 
the towns and villages When he gets near 
enough to the sea he will be able to see the shape 


^ of the land. 


9. “If the balloon would keep still for a little 
while, he might draw the shape of the country and 
of the rivers. 

10. “He could mark where the ground is high, 
and where the towns and villages stand. It would 
be like making a small copy of a large map." 

11. “I think it must be nice to go up in a balloon 
and to see so much of the country,” said Willie. 

12. “Those who go up in balloons do see some 
very pretty sights,” said his father. “To the 
people in a balloon the earth looks lovely both by 
night and by day. 

18. “ When it is dark they cannot, of course, see 
the rivers and the shape of the land, but the lights 
in the streets and in the houses show them where 
the towns are. The bright lights dotted about 
here and there make a very pretty picture. 

14. “ But it is not always pleasant to be in a 
balloon. Sometimes the wind blows it towards 
the sea, and then there is great danger. 

15. “ You would not like to be in one then, 
Willie, and to know that you were being carried 
closer and closer to the wild waves which you 
could see dashing against the land. 

16. * There would be great fear, then, that the 
balloon would fall into the water and that all in it 
would be drowned." 

Ap-pears’, seems. | Sup-pose', to imagine. 
G.R. I. C 
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XL—THE USE OF A MAP. 


coast crook*ed quest*ion travel 
learn jour-ney sailors use-ful 
prize pres-ent therefore wheth*er 


1. “ Father,” said Willie, the day after Nellie 
had taken home an atlas which had been given to 
her as a prize at school, “why did you say that 
Nellie's atlas was a very useful present? I cannot 
see that it will be of much use.” 

2. “When you talk in that manner,” replied his 
father, *it shows that you are speaking without 
thinkinx. We can learn very much about a country 
by merely looking at a map of.it. The map will 
tell us whether the country is large or small." 

3. Just then Nellie came into the room, and her 
father asked her if she could tell her brother what 
could be learned by looking at a map. 

4. Nellie said, * A map shows whether the coun- 
try is near the sea or a long way from it. If it be 
by the sea the map shows whether the coast-line is 
nearly straight, or has a great many turnings in it. 

5. “In a coast-line which is very crooked there 
are almost sure to be a great many places where 
ships can get close to the land to be loaded or 
unloaded. Such places are called harbours. 

6. “ A country which has good harbours will be 
able to trade easily with other countries, and many 
of the people will be sailors. 

7. “If you see from the map that the land has 
water on all sides of it, then you know that it is 
an island. A map will also show in what parts 
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there are mountains, and hills, and rivers; and 
we can learn whether the rivers are long or short, 
and which way they flow to get to the sea.” 

8. “That is quite right," said her father. Then 
turning to Willie he said, * Now, my boy, can you 
answer this question. How can I tell, by looking 
at a map, in which parts of the country there 
are most people living ?" 

9. Willie tried hard to answer the question, but 
could not, and therefore Mr. Johnson asked Nellie. 

10, She at once replied, * The greatest number of 
people live in those parts of the country in which 
you see the largest towns marked on the map." 

11. “I will ask Willie à very easy question this 
time. Of what use would a map be to me if I were 
going on a journey ?" 

12. * I can answer that," said Wille. * The map 
would show you which way you must go." 

13. “ Quite right,” said his father; “and if the 
railroads were marked on the map I could see 
whether I could go by train. 

14. * I£ I were going to walk or ride I could get a 
map which had the roads drawn on it, and then I 
could easily find my way." 

15. “ Yes," added Nellie; “and by means of the 
scale you could tell how many miles you would 
have to travel." 


At-las, a book of maps. Coast-line, the line which marks 
Mere-ly, only. the meeting place of the land 
Trade, to buy and sell. and the sea. | 


WRITE AND LEARN. 
A map of a country shows its size and shape, whether it is 
near the sea or far from it, and the position of its mountains, 
rivers, and towns, 
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. XIL—PLANS AND MAPS. 


front branch<es per-haps' ta-ble 
size coun-tries rail-ways wa-ter 
a-mongst’ nar-row school*rooin to-geth*er 


1. * Are you looking at some pictures, Willie?" 
asked Mr. Johnson of his little boy, who was 
slowly turning over the leaves of a large book 
which was resting on the table in front of him. 

2. “ No, father," he replied. “ Nellie has lent me 
her maps to look at. I think that now I have 
learned how to draw plans I shall soon be able to 
draw maps." 

* If you look at those maps on the T you 
will see in how many ways they are like the plans 
which you have drawn. 

4. “ Look first at the line which shows the shape 
of the country. In some places it is drawn between 
two countries, and has land on both sides of it. 

5. “In others you see that the land reaches to 
the sea. The line then has water on the one side ` 
and land on the other, and is called the coast- 
line." 

6. * As it shows the shape of the land," said 
Willie, “it is like the lines which I drew to show 
the shape of the flower-bed, and the streets, and the 
play-ground." 

7. “Yes, my boy,” said his father; “and do not 
forget that a scale was used in drawing these maps 
just as you used one in drawing your plans. 

8. “Can you tell me, Willie, how the towns are 
marked?" “ By dots," was the reply. 
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9. “ Now look at this map,” said his father, turn- 
ing to one of them, “and tell me if the dots are all - 
alike." 

10. Willie looked at the map for a little while, 
and then said, “The dots are not all of the same 
size." 

11. “ That is quite right," said his father. “The 
size of the dot will give you some idea of the size 
of the town. Large dots are used to mark the 
. place where a great town stands, and small dots 

are used for small towns." | 


12. * What are those crooked lines which look 
very much like the branches of a tree?" asked 
Willie. 

13, “ They are rivers," said his father. “See how 
fine the lines are at the ends of the branch. The 
river is very narrow there. Perhaps you could 
jump across it. As it flows on it gets wider, and 
» you see that the lines are made thicker. 

14, “Trace the course of the river with your 
finger, and you will find that the line gets thicker 
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and thicker until it reaches the coast-line, and the 
river flows into the sea. 

15. “ Mountains are marked in two ways. Very 
often they are shown by means of two rows of very 
fine short marks drawn close together. You will 
see them like that on the maps which hang on the 
school-room wall. 


D af! Y Bit A ul i PU 
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MOUNTAINS 


Baia 


16. “ Here and there amongst the mountains you 
will see a little ring made of the short marks. 
The ring shows that there is à very high mountain 
in that place. 

17. “The other way in which mountains are 
marked is by a thick black line. The highest 
points are shown by a ring, but there are no short 
uc round it." 

8. “What are those thick black lines which 
seem to join some of uc towns together?" asked 
Willie. 

19. “ They are the iuam replied his father. 
When a map shows the railways of & country you - 
will almost always find them marked in that 
manner. 
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20. “ But here comes mother to say that it is 
bed time, so you must put away your maps for 
to-night.” 

I-de-a, an image of a thing seen by the mind. 
WRITE AND LEARN. 
A Map is a plan of the world, or of some part of it. 


XIIL—THE LINES ON A MAP. 


else nought cit*y rea-son 
knee stalk hot-test talk*ing 
laid blos*som mid*dle weath*er 


1. The next day Willie said to his father, * I am 
so glad you have been talking to me about maps. 
We had a lesson at school this afternoon on the use 
of & map, and I was able to answer all the ques- 
tions which teacher asked me. 

2. “I also learned something else about maps. 
Teacher said that by looking at a map we could tell 
whether the country is hot or cold, and how far a 
place is to the east or west of Greenwich. 

3. * He had not time to tell very much about that. 
We are to have a lesson on it soon, but I should 
like to learn all about it at home, that I may be 
, &ble to answer the questions at school again." 

4. “So that is the reason you have seated your- 
self on my knee while you have been talking, is 
it?” said his father. 

6. “ You must jump down again and ask Nellie 
if she will lend you her atlas. I must have some 
maps to show you if I an to tell you what you 
want to know about them.” 
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6. In less than a minute Willie had the atlas and 
was sitting on his father's knee again. Mr. John- 
son laid the book on the table in front of them, and 
found the map of the world. 

7. * Look at the middle of the map, Willie," he 
said, “and you will see a line drawn quite across 
the map from left to right. That line shows you 
where the hottest part of the world is. The heat 
is always greater there than it is on our hottest 
summer days. 

8. “The further a country is from that line the 
colder it is. In those parts of the world which are 
as far from the middle line as they can be the 
weather is colder than it is during our winter 
time. 

9, *If you could live in such cold countries you 
might make snow-men and throw snow-balls all 
the year round. 

10. “ Now look at the map again, and you will 
see several lines drawn across it from left to right. 
They are on both sides of the 
middle line, and are at the 
same distance apart. At the 
end of the lines there are 
numbers.” 

11. “ Yes, I can see them,” 
said Wille. “The middle 
line has a nought against it, 
and the further the lines are from that the higher 
is their number.” 

12. “ That is so," said his father. “ When you see 
low numbers at the ends of the lines which are 
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6. In less than a minute Willie had the atlas and 
was sitting on his father's knee again. Mr. John- 
son laid the book on the table in front of them, and 
found the map of the world. 

7. * Look at the middle of the map, Willie," he 
said, *and you will see a line drawn quite across 
the map from left to right. That line shows you 
where the hottest part of the world is. The heat — 
is always greater there than it is on our hottest 
summer days. 

8. * The further à country is from that line the 
colder it is. In those parts of the world which are 
as far from the middle line as they can be the 
weather is colder than it is during our winter 
time. 

9. “Tf you could live in such cold countries you 
might make snow-men and throw snow-balls all 
the year round. 

10. * Now look at the map again, and you will 
see several lines drawn across it from left to right. 

They are on both sides of the 

middle line, and are at the 
o same distance apart. At the 
o end of the lines there are 
numbers." 

11. * Yes, I can see them,” 
said Willie. “The middle 
line has à nought against it, 
and the further the lines are from that the higher 
is their number." 

12. “ That is so," said his father. “When you see 
low numbers at the ends of the lines which are 
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drawn from one side of a map to the other you will 
know that it is a map of a hot country. When the 
numbers are high you will know it is a cold 
country. 

13. “ We must now look,” said his father, “ at the 
lines which are drawn from the top to the bottom 
of the map. 

14. “ They are curved, and 
meet together where the stalk 
and the blossom would be if 
the world were a large apple. 

15. “ You will see that they 
also have numbers, and that 
one of them has a nought 
against it. That line is — 
drawn through a place called Greenwich. 

16. “As you look at it the lines which are on your 
right are to the east of Greenwich, and those which 
are on your left are to the west of that place. 

17. * The higher the number which is against one 
of these lines the further that line is to the east or 
west of Greenwich." 

18. * Where is Greenwich, father ? " asked Willie. 

19. * Greenwich," said Mr. Johnson, *is very 
close to London. It is so close that it may be said 
to form part of the great city. 

20. * You must bear in mind that there are no 
lines on the earth itself. They are only to be 
found on maps." 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


By means of the lines on a map we can tell whether a country 
is hot or cold, and how far any part of it is to the east or west 
of Greenwich. 
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XIV.—A MAP ON A BALL. 


floor slice al-though' or-ange 
peel wheel curved un*cle 
since wrong laughting vis-it 


1. Little Willie Johnson had an uncle whom he 
loved very much, and whom he was always pleased 
to see. 

2. Willie did not live in the same town with his 
uncle. They lived many miles apart, but some- 
times the uncle paid a visit to Willie's father and 
mother. | 

3. One day when Willie went home from school 
he saw his uncle sitting in the house. Willie ran 
to him at once, and very soon they were laughing 
and playing together. 

4. By-and- bye, when they were tired of playing, 
the unele said, * Now tell me about your school 
and the lessons which you have been learning 
since I saw you." 

5. Then Willie showed his uncle the plans which 
he had drawn, and told him much which he had 
learned about maps. 

6. “Do you know," said his uncle, “that in 
one way all the maps which are drawn on paper 
are wrong ?” 

7. “No,” replied Willie, “I did not know that. 
Will you please tell me about it, because I want to 
P all I can about maps." 

“The paper on which a map is drawn," said 
his uncle, “is flat, but the world is not. The world 
is round." 
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9. “Oh! yes,” cried Willie; “and the map of the 
world is also round. I have often looked at it. on 
the wall at school and in Nellie’s atlas.” 

10. “ Those maps,” said his uncle, “ only make the 
world look as if it were round like a cart wheel or 
a table. The world is really like a great ball. 
Each country is just a little piece of the ball. 

11. “You know that if you were to cut off a 
slice of an apple or an orange the outside of the 
slice would be rounded or curved. That is how a 
map of a country should look. 

12. “As a country 
is only a small part 
of the world it 
would not seem to 
be very much 
curved. : 

13. “I daresay you $ 
have often seen a | 
small piece of or- 
ange peel.” 

14. “Yes,” said 
Willie; “and al- 
though an orange 
is round, yet a small piece of peel looks as if it were 
almost flat.” 

15. “ On this ball,” said his uncle, picking one up 
from the floor, “ I will draw a map of the world. 

16. “ Now, I will cut off a small piece with just 
one country on it. You see it is almost flat. That 
is because it is so small. 

17. “If you want a larger map of the country I 
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have cut off, you know that you can draw one by 
using a larger scale, but you will have to use a flat 
piece of paper." 

WRITE AND LEARN. 


The world is round like an orange. The paper on which a 
map is drawn should be rounded or curved. 


XV.—WILLIE AT SEA. 


charts smooth a-board’ swim*ming 
friend tossed box‘es ves-sel 
nailed yacht e-nough’ en-joyed' 


1. Mr. Wilkin was a very great friend of Willie's 
father and mother, and his house was not far from . 
theirs. 

2. He had a very nice yacht or little ship in 
which he often sailed. When he went on the 
water he always took some of his friends with him. 

3. Once, when he asked Willie's parents to go for 
& sail, he also asked Willie to go. 

4. It was the evening of a bright summer day 
when they took their trip. "The yacht was 
brought close to some steps which were at the 
waters edge, so that those who were going could 
easily get aboard.: 

5. The day had been very hot, and the water 
looked so clear and cool that Willie almost wished 
he was one of the fishes which he could see swim- 
ming near the vessel. 

6. There was just enough wind to make the 
yacht glide gently through the water, which looked 
nearly as smooth as glass. 

7. If there had been more wind it would have 
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tossed the little vessel about, and then perhaps 
Willie would have wished he had stayed at home. 

8. Willie had never before been on the sea, and, 
like most little boys and girls of his age, he seemed 
never to get tired of asking questions about the 
strange things which he saw. 

9. Of all parts of the yacht, I think he liked the 
cabin most. It was such a tiny room. In the 
. middle stood a table, but although it was only a 
very small one, Willie could not move it. 

10. Of course he wanted to know why he could 
not, and then his father told him that it was nailed 
to the floor that it might not be overturned when 
the sea was rough. 

11, Round the walls of the cabin were seats. 
Before Willie left the yacht he found that the 
seats were made like boxes, and that plates and 
cups and saucers, and good things to eat and drink, 
were kept in them. 

12. In the cabin Willie also saw some large 
sheets of paper tied up in a roll. He thought they 
were maps, and he asked if he might look at them. 
Mr. Wilkin said that he might do so, and spread 
them out on the table for him. | 

13. They were not like the maps, Willie said, 
which hung on the walls of his school In the 
part which showed where the sea was there were a 
great many names and figures. 

14. Mr. Wilkin told Willie that the maps at 
which he was looking were plans of the sea, and 
were called charts. Most of the names on them 
were the names of rocks and sand-banks. 
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15. The figures showed the sailors the depth of 
the water, that they might know where the vessel 
could go in safety, and where it would be in 
danger. | 

16. Willie would gladly have stayed aboard all 
night. He had enjoyed the trip so much that he 
was quite sorry when they had to step ashore and 
go home to bed. 

Cab-in, a small room in a ship. 
WRITE AND LEARN. 


Maps of the sea are called Charts. They show the shape of 
the sea, the position of rocks and sand-banks, and the depth of 
the water. 


XVL—THE SAILOR'S FRIEND. 


chief steel com*pass mag*net 
rough treat horseshoe nee-dle 
rubbed birth-day itron steam-boat 


1. For some time after Willie's first trip on the 
water, he talked of nothing. but ships and sailors 
and the sea. He wished very much to go in one 
of the large vessels which sailed to and from the 
town. 

2. On his birthday. his father and mother gave 
him a great treat by taking him aboard a large 
steam boat. 

3. The: steamboat went further from the land 
than Mr. Wilkin’s yacht did. The waves were 
much larger, but the sea was not rough enough to 
make the vessel dance up and down and so cause 
Willie to be ill. 

4, At one end of the steamboat was a large 
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wheel. Near the wheel stood a sailor, who kept 
turning it first one way and then the other. 

5. Willie watched the man for a long time, but 
he could not find out why the wheel was turned, 
and therefore he asked his father to tell him. 

6. His father said that by turning the wheel the 
sailor guided the boat. 

7. Then Willie wanted to know how the sailor 
knew which way to go. 

8. His father told him to look at a little box 
with a glass top which was close to the wheel. 

9. Willie peeped at it, 
and saw. that inside the 
box was & card. On the 
‘card was a drawing some- 
thing like a cart wheel, 
and many letters were | 
round it. 

10. “ Under the card 
which you see,” said his 
father, *is à needle on which the card is lying, and 
to which it is made fast. 

11. “The card and the needle form what is called 
a compass or guide. The needle rests on a very 
fine point, so that it and the card can spin round 
easily. 

12. * The letter N on the card is over one end of 
the needle, and the letter S is over the other. N 
stands for north and S for south. The needle 
always points to the north. 

13. “The ship is now pointing in the same direc- 
tion as the line on the compass, which is drawn from 
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the middle of the card to the letter N. We know. 
therefore, that we are going towards the north. 

14. “If we kept straight on, we should reach 
those cold parts of the world where Jack Frost 
lives all the year round. 

15. “The north is one of the chief points of the 

N compass. There are 
four chief points: they 
are north, south, east, 
and west. 

16. “If you make a 
W E cross, you can mark 
the chief points of the 
compass at the ends of 
_ . the lines. 

S 17. “When the sailor 
wants the ship to go 

towards the north, he makes the vessel point in 
the direction in which the needle points. 

18. * When he wishes to sail to any other point 
of the compass, he finds a line on it which points 
in the direction in which he wishes to go, and then 
he makes the ship point in that direction also. 

_ 19. “In a very small compass, the needle is often 
on the top of the card, and then you can see it 
move." 

20. “But you have not told me," said Willie, 
* what makes the needle always point towards the 
north." 

21. “I ean only tell you," replied his father, 
“that it is because it has been rubbed with a 
magnet." 
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22. “I know what a magnet is,” said Willie, “I 
saw a boy with one at school. It was made like a 
horse-shoe, and would lift up pens, and nails, and 
small pieces of steel and iron.” 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


There are four chief points of the compass: they are north, 
south, east, and west. 


XVIL—A PLOUGH IN THE SKY. 


clouds wain ex-cept' point-ers 
guide brightest no-tice . sail*ors 
plough cov-ered peo-ple wag-von 


1..As Willie walked home with his father and 
mother from the steamboat, he talked about the — 
compass, and of the great use which it is to sailors. 

2. He wanted to know if sailors had always had 
a compass to guide them when they were at sea. 

3. His father told him that the people who lived 
in the olden times had not learned how to make 
and to use the compass. In those days the sailors 
had only the sun and the stars to guide them. 

4. They were afraid to go very far from the 
land, because the sky was often covered with 
clouds, and the sun or stars could not then be 
seen. 

5. *I wish I could learn the points of the com- 
pass by looking at the sun or the stars," said 
Willie. * Then if I ever lost my way I might 
perhaps be able to find the right road, and thus 
reach home again." 


6. “There are no clouds to hide the stars from 
G.R. T. ; D 
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us this evening," said his father, “and, therefore, 
as we walk home I will try to show you how you 
may know the points of the compass by the help 
of the stars. 

7. “If you notice in which part of the sky 
some of the largest and brightest stars are to 
be seen this evening, and were to look for them 
again on another evening, you would find that 
they had moved. 

. 8 “All the stars in the sky move except one. 
That star is called the Pole Star. 


POLE STAR 
^ aih 
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9. “It is so named because it shines over that very 
cold part of our world which is called the North 
Pole. The needle of the compass, you know, points 
to the same part of the world. 

10. “ You would not be able to find the place 
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where the Pole Star was shining unless you had 
— to help you. 

1. “In the sky there are some stars which 
none point to the north where the Pole Star is, 
just as the needle of the compass does. 

12, “If you look up at the sky you will see seven 
very bright stars not far from each other. They 
are often called the Plough, because some people 
think they look like one. 

13. “Others call them Charles’s Wain, because 
they are something like a waggon. In some parts 
of the country a waggon is called a wain. 

14. “Only two of the seven stars point to the 
Pole Star. They are the two which would form 
the back part of the waggon. Because they 
always point to the Pole Star they are called the 
Pointers. 

15. “The Pole Star is sometimes spoken of as 
the North Star. I think you can tell me why 
it has that name, Willie ?” 

16. “It is called the North Star because it 
always shines in the north part of the sky,” was 
Willie’s reply. 

17. “ Yes, that is the reason,” said his father. 
“Another day I will tell you how to find the points 
of the compass when the sun is shining.” 


Pole, one of the ends of the line about which the earth seems 
to turn round. 
WRITE AND LEARN. 


The Pole Star shines over the North Pole. It can be found 
by means of the Pointers in the Plough or Charles's Wain. 
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XVIIL—THE STAR. 


peep blaz*ing twink-le won-der 
world tiny win*dow trav-el-ler 


1. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are ' 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


2. Wheu the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night ! 


. Then the traveller in the dark, 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ! 
He could not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 


4. In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my window peep, 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 


5. As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 


Di-a-mond, a precious stone which sparkles when the light 
falls on it. 


M 


XIX.—THE SUN'S PATH. 


earth stretch bod*y min*ute 
o'clock twelve com-pass noisy 
quite al*ways eas-y ` quitet 


1. The next morning Willie asked his father to 
tell him how he might know the points of the com- 
pass by the help of the sun. 

2. “I am going for a walk,” said his father. "If 
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you will go with me I can tell you what you wish 
to know as we are walking." 

3. Willie liked to go with his father very much 
indeed. He always felt happy when he was by 
his father's side. 

i They did not speak much as they walked 
through the noisy streets. When they reached a 
quiet part of the town, Mr. Johnson said, * You 
know, Willie, that the sun does not always shine in 
the same part of the sky. 

5. “When it begins to shine in the morning 
it seems to be quite close to the earth. As the 
morning passes away the sun gets higher and 
higher in the sky. At twelve o'clock it is at its 
highest point. Then it gets lower and lower until 
it seems to sink to rest behind the earth. 

6. “If when you leave school at. twelve o'clock 
you look towards the sun, you will then face the 
E 

“If I face the south," said Willie, * my back 
will be turned to the north ?" 

8. * Yes,” said his father; “and if you stretch 
out your arms on each side of your body your left 
hand will point to the east, and your right hand 
will point to the west. 

9. * You can also find the points of the compass 
by looking at the sun when it rises in the morning 
or sets in the evening. The sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. 

10. “If you know which way to look in order to 
face one point of the compass you can tell where 
the other points will be. 
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11. *It will be very easy for you to do so if you 
think how the letters were placed on the cross 
which I showed you when I talked to you about 
the compass." 

12. “Let us stop for a minute,” said Willie, 
“and I will draw a cross on the ground with 
your stick." 

13. Mr. Johnson stood still while Willie drew a 
cross as well as he could on the dusty road, and put 
the letters at the ends of the lines. 


N 
— 0.4 — 
Í M 
S 
WILLIB LOOKING SOUTH. 
14. “ Now,” said he, “I see that if I begin at the 
north and go round by my right hand I shall first 
get to the east, and then to the south, and last of 


all to the west. 
15. “I will try to learn them in that order, that 
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I may not forget where to put the letters when I 
make the cross.’ 
WRITE AND LkaRN. 


The sun rises in the east, and sets in the west. At twelve 
o’clock it is in the south. 


XX.—A FUNNY BIRD. 


blown friend half-way won*der 
chief Ar-row let-ters an‘i-mal 
church be-tween’ totwards Sat-ur-day 


1. As Willie and Bertie were playing together 
on a fine Saturday afternoon, their father said, “I 
wonder which of you 
little boys would like to 
go for a walk with me." 

2. *I should, if you 
please, said Willie. 
* And so should I,” cried 
pur 

* Come along, then," 
said their father, hold- 
ing out his hands to 
them. Willie took hold 
of one hand, and Bertie 
the other. 

4. They had not gone 
very far before Bertie 
cried, “Oh! do look at E- 
that funny bird on the : c TERR 
top of the church. It 
has only one leg. Isaw it there once before, but 
I forgot to tell you about it.” 


E 
SES 
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6. “That funny bird is always there," said his 
father. “It cannot fly away because it is not alive. 
It is placed there to show people from which 
part of the world the wind is blowing." _ 

6. “It was looking another way when I saw it 
before," said Bertie. 

7. “The wind has blown it round, then,” said his 
father. “It moves very easily on the top of that 
ne which you thought was its leg." 

* How does the bird tell us which wind is 
Moving: " asked Willie. 

“The bird's head is always turned to that 
"e of the compass from which the wind blows," 
replied his father. 

10. “ When we see that the bird is looking to- 
wards the north, we know that the north wind is 
blowing. When its head is turned to the south, 
we know that the south wind is blowing. Do 
you not see an old friend of yours close to the 
bird ? " 

11. *Oh, yes," said Wille, *a little way below 
the bird there is a cross like those which I have 
often drawn. 

12. “The rod on which the bird rests is in the 
middle of the cross. At the ends of the lines are 
the letters which stand for north, south, east, and 
west. 

13. “ But the bird is not looking towards any of 
the letters." 

14. “That is because the wind is not blowing 
from one of the four chief points of the compass," 
said his father. 
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15. * The bird is looking half-way between the 
letters S and W. That point we call the south- 
west. 

16. “ When the bird is looking half-way between 
the letters S and E, the wind will be blowing 
from the south-east. 

17. “Can you name the points of the compass 
half-way between north and east, and half-way 
between north and west?" 

18. “ Yes," replied Willie, “the north-east is half- 
way between north and east, and the north-west is 
half-way between north and west." 

19. “ As we are walking,” said Mr. Johnson, “ we 
shall see that an arrow, a small flag, a little ship, 
and the figure of an animal are used, as well as an 
iron bird, to show which wind is blowing.” 


WRITE AND LEARN. 
North-east, north-west ; south-east, south-west. 
(N E.). (N. W.). (S. E.). (S. W.). 
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XXI.—THE WIND. 


bare height cometh ` up-wards 
goats flight tosses whith-er 


1. Which way does the wind blow, 
And where does he go ? 
He rides o'er the water 
And over the snow. 


2. O'er wood and o'er valley, 
And over the height 
Where goats cannot traverse, 
He taketh his flight. 
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3. He rages and tosses, 
When bare is the tree, 

. As when you look upwards 
You plainly may see. 


4. But whither he cometh, 
Or whither he goes, 
There's no one can tell you, 
There's no one that knows. 


O'er, over. Trav-erse, cross. 
9 


XXIL—USING A MAP. 


coast eight country sta*tion 
course shelf point-ed hol*i-days 
docks town re-al-ly vil-la-ges 


1. “ What are you going to do with your atlas?” 
asked Willie of his sister Nellie as she was taking 
the book from its place on the shelf. 

2. “I want to find where the town is in which 
Uncle Harry will spend his holidays," she replied. 

3. “I wil help you to look for it,’ said her 
brother. “There are so many names on the map 
that I think it will take us a long time to find the 
one we want." | 
- 4 “No, it will not," said Nellie. “We shall only 

have to look near the bottom of the map.” 
. § “How do you know that we shall see it 
there?” asked Willie. 

6. * Because uncle said it was a town on the 
south coast,” was the reply. “The south of the 
country is always at the bottom of the map, and 
the north is always at the top.” 


USING A MAP. o0 


7. “Then I know where the east and the west 
will be," said Willie. “As I look at the map, the 
east will be near my right hand, and the west will 
be on my left. 

8. “I can also tell you the points of the compass 
for the four corners. 


9. “The right-hand corner at the top is the north- 
east, and the left-hand corner is the north-west. 
At the bottom of the map, the right-hand corner is 
the south-east, and the left-hand corner is the 
south-west." i 
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19. Nellie soon found the name of the town, and 
then she went with Willie to show it to their 
father. | 

11. Of course, Willie told his father that he 
now knew where the points of the compass were 
on the map. 

12. To let his father see that he really did know 
where they were, he named the eight which he had 
learned. As he said each one, he pointed to its 
place on the map. 

13. “You seem to know the points of the com- 
pass very well indeed,” said his father. “You must 
try to make use of them if a person should ever. 
ask you the way to any part of the town or from 
one place to another. 

11. “When next we go for a walk together, I 
will ask you to tell me which way we should have 
to go to get to the railway station, the docks, and 
the chief streets. 

15. “ You must not say that we should have to 
turn to the right or to the left, but that we should 
have to go to the north, or to the south, or to some 
other point of the compass.” — 

16. “I will try to do that,” said Willie, “and, 
perhaps, I shall be able to tell you the way to 
some of the towns and villages which are near 
our town." 


Docks, basins which have been dug near a harbour or river to 
receive ships which are to be loaded or unloaded. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


The north of the country is always at the top of the map. 


POETRY FOR RECITATION. 


XXIIL—ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 


1. All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 


The Lord God made them all. 


LL 


. Each little flower that opeus, 
Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings. 


3. The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 


4. The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset, and the morning 

That brightens up the sky, 


5: The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


6. The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water, 
We gather every day ;— 
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7. He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Alinighty 
Who has made all things well. 


Crea-tures, things made. | Or-dered, aap qa 
E-state’, way of life. | Titny, very ; 


XXIV.—THIS IS THE WAY. 


. This is the way the morning dawns; 
Rosy tints on flowers aud trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 

Dewdrops on the fields and lawns— 
This is the way the morning dawns. 


má 


2. This is the way the rain comes.down ; 
Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop, 
Over roof and chimney top ; 
Boughs that bend and skies that frown — 
This is the way the rain comes down. 


. This is the way the river flows ; 
Here a whirl and there a dance, 
Slowly now, then like a lance,— 

Swiftly to the sea it goes— 
This is the way the river flows. 


M 


4. This is the way the birdie sings, 
Little birdies in the nest, 
You I surely love the best, 

Over you I fold my wings— 
This is the way the birdie sings. 


Dawns, light appears. i Swift-ly, quickly. 
Frown, angry look. Tints, colours. 
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XXV.—THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


1. I am coming, I am coming '— 
Hark! the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and sunny sky ; 

And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 


2. See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star like primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 


co 


. Hark! the new-born lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting, 
In the elms—a noisy crowd! 
All the birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 


4. Look around thee—look around! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright; 
All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flower and fruit. 


5. Turn thine eye to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the Spring has given, 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies 
For thy pleasure or thy food :— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude. 


Grat-i-tude, hearty thanks. Slen-der, weak, not strong. 
Mel-o-dies, sweet songs. Wheel'ing, turning. 
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IN 
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XXVI—A SPRING MORNING. 


. Get up, little sister, the morning is bright, © 


And the birds are all singing to welcome the light ; 

The buds are all opening—the dew's on the flower ; 

If you shake but a branch, see, there falls quite a 
shower. 


. By the side of their mothers, look, under the trees, 


How the young lambs are skipping about as they 
lease ; 

And by all those rings on the water, I know 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 


. Get up, for when all things are merry and glad, 


Good children should never be lazy and sad ; 
For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work like the bee. 


Re-joice', be glad. | | Skip'ping, jumping. 


XXVIL--THE SUNBEAM. 


1. The golden sun goes gently down 
Behind the western mountain brown, 
One last bright ray is quivering still— 
A crimson line along the hill— 
And colours with a rosy light 
The clouds far up in heaven's blue height. 


2. Go gently down, thou golden gleam, 
And as I watch thy fading beam, 
So let me learn like thee to give 
Pleasure and blessing while I live ; 
With kindly deed and smiling face, 
A sunbeam in my lowly place. 


Gleam, shine brightly. | Quiv-er-ing, shaking. 


STANDARD II. 


XXVIIL—THE ROUND WORLD. 


globe whose han*dle 0*cean 
sphere col*ours voic-es con-ti-nent 
stalk for-eign wait-ing hem-*i-sphere 


1. *Come and play with us, Nellie," said Willie 
to his sister, who was sitting with her head bent 
over her lessons. He had opened the door of the 
room in which Nellie had. shut herself, and 
stood there holding the handle of the door, and 
waiting for a reply. : 

2. “I cannot come yet," said Nellie, without 
taking her eyes from her work. “ Perhaps I shall 
not have any time for play this evening." 

3. “I wish you could come," said Willie, whose 
blue eyes did not look quite so bright after he 
heard his sisters answer as they did when he 
first looked into the room. 

4 “I should like to play with you, Willie, but 
I must finish my task before I leave it; so run 
away again, theres a good boy." Then Willie 
closed the door and ran off to his brothers and 
sister. 

5. Nellie could hear their merry voices, and 

could not help thinking of the fun nd they 
G.R. IL. 
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were having. Do you wonder what her task was ? 
She was painting a map of the world which she 
had drawn on a ball. 

6. At last it was finished. As she rose to put 
away her box of colours and her atlas, her father 
and Willie came into the room and looked at the 
map, which was still on the table. 

7. “How very pretty it is,” said Willie. “I 
suppose the blue colour shows where the water is, 
but there seems to be a great deal of it. Can you 
tell me, Nellie, how much of the surface of the 
earth is water, and how much is land ?” 

8. "There are three times as much water as 
land," was the reply. “You know that there are 
four farthings in a penny. If you let a penny 
stand for the surface of the globe, then one far- 
thing will stand for the land and the other three 
Y the water." 

* Why did you say the sacs of the globe 
instead of the surface of 
the earth?” asked Willie. 

10. “ Because globe is a 
name which is given to a 
— 934 round body," said Nellie. 
E “The word ‘sphere’ has 
' the same meaning as the 
word ‘globe, and there- 
fore the world is some- 
times called a sphere.” 

11. “ And a half of the world is spoken of as a 
hemisphere,” added Mr. Johnson, “for hemi is a 
foreign word for half.” 
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12. “I could have given you a better ball 
than that, said Willie to his sister, as he 
rolled her glohe across the table. “It is not 
quite round." 

13. “A ball which is quite round would not be 
of the same shape as the world," replied Nellie. 
“The shape of the earth, you know, is very much | 
like that of an orange, which is rather flat near 
the stalk and the blossom.” 

14. “ I see,” said Willie, “that you have printed 
five names on that part which is painted blue. 
Wil you: please tell me why you have that 
number?” — 

15. “My globe,” replied Nellie, “is not large 
enough for many names to be printed on it, and 
therefore it contains only the names of the chief 
parts of the land and water. 

16. “ There are five very large portions of land, 
and they are called continents because they contain 
many countries. 

17. “There are also five large divisions of the 
water, and each of these is called an ocean. If 
you look at my globe you will see that the 
oceans are all joined together, and therefore it is 
really only one large ocean which we divide into 
five parts.” 

18. * Before you take your globe away," said 
Willie, “will you please show me where our 
country is?" 

19, “There it is,” said Nellie, pointing to a 
small speck with blue paint round it. “ You 
see that it has water on all sides, and that it 
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is in that part of the ocean which has been 
named the Atlantic." 


Por-tion, a part. | Surface, the outside. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A continent is one of the largest divisions of land, and contains 
many countries. The continents are Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Minor ioa, and Australia. 

An oeean is one of the largest divisions of water. There are 
five oceans. Onur country is in the Atlantic 


XXIX.—A BLACK MOON. 


church whole chil*dren sur-prise' 
guess build*ings eld*est there-fore 
straight certain shad*ow di-rec-tion 


1. ^I will show you boys and girls & strange 
sight this evening," said Mr. Johnson a few days 
after Nellie had painted her map on the bail. 

. 2, The children tried to guess what it was which 
they were to see, but none of thém could, and their 
father would not tell them, because he wished to 
surprise them. | 

3. At last, when the sun had set and the stars 
began to peep, Mr. Johnson said that the time had 
come when they might see the strange sight. Then 
he led the four eldest into the garden, and bade 
them look at the moon. 

4. For some time they stood gazing at all parts 
of the sky without seeing anything there but the 
bright stars, until little Bertie grew tired of look- 
ing, and said that he thought there was not & moon 
to be seen. 
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5. “There it is," said Mr. Johnson, pointing to 
what looked like a small round dark cloud. 

6. “ That is not a bright light,” said the little 
boy. * That is a black moon." 

7. * [t is the moon," said his father, * but it is 
covered by the shadow of the earth. The sun is 
shining on the other side of the world, and as the 
sun, the earth, and the moon happen to be in a 
straight line, the shadow of the earth falls on the 
moon." 

8. Soon the children saw a bright strip of the 
moon, and this became larger and larger as the 
shadow passed away. 

9. When they were again in the house, Mr. 
Johnson said, *I wished to show you the shadow 
of the earth on the moon, because it teaches us 
something about the shape of the earth." 

10. “I think I know what it teaches us," said 
Nellie. “The shadow was round, and therefore 
the world must also be round." 

11. “Is there anything else, father, which teaches 
us the shape of the earth ?" asked Willie. 

12. “Yes,” replied Mr. Johnson. “Ships which 
have set out from a certain point, and have kept on 
saling day after day in the same direction have 
at last reached the place from which they started. 

13. * Now, think of the evening, Willie, when we 
took our trip in the steamer. We went so far out 
that we quite lost sight of our town. On our 
return, as the steamer got nearer to theland, we 
could see the buildings on the shore again." 

14. * Yes," said Willie; * but I could not see the 
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small houses at first. The first thing which I saw 
was the spire of the church, and then as we got 
nearer I saw more of the church, until I could see 
the whole of it, and the small houses also." 

15. “The reason you could not see the whole 
of the church and the houses as soon as you 
could see the spire," said Mr. Johnson, * was that 
a part of the earth's surface hid them from view 

16. “ For the same reason we do not all at once 
lose sight of a ship as it sails from the port. The 
curved surface of the earth first hides from us 
the hull. 


SHIPS SAILING ROUND THE WORLD, 


17. “Then little by little the sails are hidden 
until only the highest can be seen, and last of all 
théy also are shut out from our sight. 

18. “ Look at the fly on that apple. It is not 
very far from the stalk, but it cannot see it, 
because the apple is round and bulges out between 
e fly's eye and the stalk. 

9, " Now, the fly is walking towards the stalk, 
m as it does so it will see first the top of the 
stalk, and then more and more of it until it can see 
the whole." 

Bulge, to swell out. | Gaze, to look fixedly at. 
WRITE AND LEARN. 


The shadow of the earth is round. Ships have sailed round 
the earth. 
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XXX.—LADY MOON. 


pale whom o-bey' rov-ing 
tired weep rolling lady 


1. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 
Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ? 
All that love me. 


2. Are you not tired with rolling, and never 
Resting to sleep ? 

Why look so pale, and so sad, as for ever 
Wishing to weep ! 


3. Ask me not this, little child! if you love me; 
You are too bold ; 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I'm told. 


4. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 
Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ! 
All that love me. 
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XXXI. —AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


beach screams peb*bles twen'ty 
cliff smooth prom-ised vil-lage 
ebbs : . hur-rah' stretches . hol-i-days 


1. Like all little boys and girls who go to school, 
Willie and Nellie looked forward with great glee 
to their summer holidays. 

2. Their father had promised to take them to 
the sea-side for a few days, and you may be sure 
that they often thought of the fun they would 
have. 

3. The holidays seemed long in coming, but 
they came at last, and then the children were 
soon taken by a railway train to a neat little 
village near the sea. 

4 “Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Willie, as he ran 
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froia the station to the wide sandy beach, where 
he was quickly joined by his father and sister. 

5. “I wonder where all this sand comes from,” 
said the little boy, “it stretches further than I can 
See." 

6. “Sand,” replied Mr. Johnson, “is made by the 
sea from the rocks and stones against which it 
dashes. The force of the water breaks to pieces 
the hardest rocks, and then it rolls the bits over 
and over, and rubs them together until they are 
ground to the dust which we call sand. 

7. “There is not a nice sandy beach in all parts 
of the coast. In some places the land ends in a 
high wall of rocks called a cliff In others the 
shore is covered with pebbles, which are pieces of 
rock worn smooth by the action of the water." 

8. “Why do you sometimes call the land next 
the sea the shore, and sometimes the coast?" asked 
Willie. 

9. “We use the word coast, was the reply, 
“when we are speaking of a large portion of it, 
and the word shore when we speak of only a 
small part." 

10. At this moment they were startled by the 
loud screams of a child. Turning towards the 
spot from which the sound came, they saw a 
little boy who was greatly in need of help. He 
was standing on a rock round which the water 
was flowing, and was in danger of being drowned. 

11. Mr. Johnson ran to him at once, and soon 
carried the little fellow to a place of safety. 

12. “Look at the rock on which the boy was 
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standing, father," said Willie, when he was once 
again by his parent's side. “It is quite under 
water now." 

13. “ Yes,” said Mr. Johnson, “ the tide is coming 
in very quickly, and the water will soon cover a 
large portion of this beach. 

14. “ For about six hours the sea flows towards 
the land. When it has reached its highest point, 
we say that it is high tide. It stays there for a 
few minutes, and then it ebbs or moves from the 
land for about six hours. 

15. “We say that it is low tide when the water 
has reached its lowest point. After staying there 
for a short time, the tide turns, and the water once 
more flows towards the land. Thus, in every 
twenty-five hours there are two high and two low 
tides.” 

16. “ Are the waves caused by the tide?” asked 
Willie. 

17. “No,” replied his father, “they are caused 
by the wind. Perhaps you would like to know 
that those waves which strike against the shore 
are called breakers, because they are broken by 
the blow.” 


Glee, joy, gladness. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


The coast or shoze is the land next the sea. 
A beach is a low part of the coast. 
A cliff is a high steep rock. 
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XXXIL—THE WAVES ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


dare roar a-cross’ restless 
laid toss noi-sy yel‘low 


1. Roll on, roll on, you restless waves, 
That toss about and roar! 
Why do you all run back again 
When you have reached the shore ? 


2. Roll on, roll on, you noisy waves, - 
Roll higher up the strand ! 
How is it that you cannot pass 
That line of yellow sand ? 


3. Make haste, or else the tide will turn; 
Make haste, O noisy sea! 
Roll quite across the bank, and then 
Far on across the lea! 


4. “ We must not dare,” the waves reply; 
* That line of yellow sand 
Is laid along the shore to bound 
The waters and the land. 


or 


. “We are not restless, as you say, 
Though noisy we may be, 
At stated times we come and go, 
And roll quite orderly. 


6. * And all should keep to time and place, 
And all should keep to rule. 
Both waves upon the sandy shore, 
And little boys at school." 


Lea, grass-land. | Strand, the shore. 
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XXXIIL—" THE WILD DUCK.” 


caught yacht friend‘ly  . pleas'ant 
friend Brit-ish gai‘ly wood*en 
height ef-fort lodg*ing bus*i-ly 


1. *Good morning, young people," said a well- 
known voice, as Willie and his sister were busily 
digging holes in the sand with their wooden 
spades. 

2. They knew that the speaker was Mr. Wilkin, 
and turning quickly round, they saw him standing 
close beside them with their father. 

3. “I have brought a friend to see you," said 
Mr. Johnson, “and I have something to tell you 
which, í am sure, you will be pleased to hear. 


Digitized by Google 


“THE WILD DUCK.” TT 


4. “ Mr. Wilkin has come here in his yacht, and 
he has very kindly asked us to sail with him for a 
few days. Shall we go to sea, or shali we stay 
here?" 

5. “Let us go to sea, if you please,” cried both 
children at once. “Very well,” replied their 
father; “then we must get ready as quickly as 
we can, for Mr. Wilkin wishes ie set sail while 
the tide is high.” . 

6. The party walked to the house in which Mr. 
Johnson and the children were lodging, and then 
taking with them some warm clothes, they turned 
their steps towards the yacht. 

7. As soon as they were aboard, the little vessel 
was unmoored, the sails were set, and The Wild 
Duck, as the yacht was named, bounded gaily 
through the water. 

8. “I suppose this is the Atlantic Ocean in 
which we are sailing,’ said Willie, who had not 
forgotten his sisters map on the ball. 

9. * Yes, replied Mr. Wilkin, “and it is that 
part. of it which is called the North Sea or German 
Ocean. On account of the great size of the oceans, 
names have been given to the various parts of 
them. 

10. “ It would be of little use to tell a person we 
had been sailing in the Atlantic Ocean, because it 
forms a large portion of the surface of the globe. 
But if he were told we had been sailing in the 
Nozth Sea, then he would know that we had been 
off the east coast of the British Isles.” 

11. “Is any other part of the Atlantic Ocean 
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called a sea,” asked Willie. * Yes,” was the reply, 
“but the Irish Sea, which is between England 
and Ireland, is the only other sea near our 
country." 

12. At this moment they were joined by Nellie, 
who had been looking at the pretty little cabin. 
“ How pleasant it is to be at sea on such a fine 
day as this," she said. 

13. “A few days ago I was reading a story 
which told of some of the dangers of the sea. A 
ship, which was bringing home a number of 
soldiers with their wives and children from a 
distant land, was caught in a great storm. The 
wind blew fiercely, the waves rose to & great 
height, and it was thought that the ship would 
be dashed to pieces. 

14. * While the storm was raging, & fire broke 
out in the hold, and in spite of every effort to 
extinguish them the flames quickly spread. 

15. “When there seemed to be no chance of 
escape from death, one of the sailors raised the 
joyful cry, ‘A sail! a sail!’ A ship was seen 
coming to their aid. When it was near enough, 
the boats carried to it the people from the burning 
vessel, and thus they were all saved.” 


Ex-ting"uish, to put out. Un-moored', untied. 
- Hold, the hollow part of the Va-ri-ous, different. 
vessel. Rag'ing, very violent. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A sea is a part of an ocean. The North Sea is on the east of 
England, and the Irish Sea is on the west. 
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XXXIV.—-THE SAILOR BOY. 


grief weighed hoist-ed monk*ey 
learnt glo*ry howling swift-ly 


1. I am a little sailor boy, 
And would you know my story ! 
I've been across the ocean hlue, 
And seen it in its glory. 


2. I’ve seen it in its summer play, 
As gentle as a child, 
I've seen it in the tempest, 
Like a giant fierce and wild. 


3. I was a little child 
When first I went to sea; 
I left the hills and valleys 
That were so dear to me. 


4, With many, many tears, 
And grief that none can tell, 
I went on board my noble ship, 
And bade my home farewell. 
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And when the ship, quite ready, 
Weighed anchor in the bay, 

And all the sails were hoisted, 
And we swiftly went away. 


. Away upon the waters 


Our sailing vessel flew, 
And soon the dear old shore 
All faded from my view. 


My home among the hills 
Seemed to sink into the sea, 

And I felt that it was lost— 
For ever lost to me. 


. And then I looked around 


On the dark and rolling deep, 
And felt so sad and lonely, 
That I hid myself to weep. 


. Behind a cask of water, 


I hid myself that night, 
And wished of mother's face again 
To have but just one sight. 


Yet now I've learnt to love 
The bright and sparkling sea, 


. And the very ship I wept on 


11. 


12. 


Is now so dear to me. 


I love to see her sails 
Bending her creaking mast, 
And to hear the howling gales 
That drive her on so fast. 


I love to climb her ropes, 
As a monkey climbs a tree; 
And nothing seems so happy now 
As a sailor boy at sea. 


Weighed an-chor, raised the anchor from the bottom of the sea 
to its place on the ship, 
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XXXV.—A GIANT AT WORK. 


creek wait head*land  com-plete*ly 
gulf for-eign quest-ion dif-fer-ent 
view gi-ant si-lence ex-am-ine 


1. The Wild Duck was not taken far from 
the land, and therefore the shape of the coast 
could be plainly seen from her deck. 

2. The children found much pleasure in looking 
at the land as they glided by, and it was while 
thus engaged that they drew near to a part of 
the coast which stretched far into the sea. 


a E y 
= i 


3. “Oh! do look at this piece of land, father," 
eried Willie. “It is like a great nose standing 


out into the sea." 
G.R. IL. F 
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1. * Many hundred years ago," said Mr. Johnson, 
some bold sailors, who came to our country, saw 
the same likeness, and they called that point of 
land a ness, or naze, which was their word for 
nose. : 

5. “If you ask Nellie, I daresay she will be able 
to tell you the name which is given to all points 
of land which stretch into the sea." 

6, "They are called capes,” said Nellie, “who did 
not wait for her brother to ask the question. 
“That is a strange name to give them," replied 
Willie. 

7. “You will not think so, if I tell you why 
they are so called,” said Mr. Johnson. “The 
word cape comes from a foreign word which 
means the ‘head.’ 

8. “It was thought to be the right name for 
points of land, because many of them appear to 
sailors far out at sea like the heads of great 
animals lying on the shore. 

9. “If you look at a map of our country, you - 
will see that many parts of the land which stretch 
into the sea are called by the English name, ‘Head.’ 
A few are called ‘ Points, while two are known as 
‘Bills’ on account of their shape.” 

10. While the children and their father were 
talking, the yacht had sailed round the point, and 
a very different view now lay before them. 

11. Instead of the land stretching into the sea, 
the water ran far into the land, and the coast was 
curved like the inside of a bow. 

12, They gazed at it in silence for some minutes, 
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and then Willie said, “It looks as if a great giant 
had bitten out a mouthful of the land.” 

13. * This wide opening really is the work of a 
giant,” replied Mr. Johnson. “He did not, how- 
ever, take away the land all at once in one large 
mouthful, but carried it away in very small pieces. 
You may see him at work yourself, for he is still 
busy, and is making the opening larger every 


day." 


14. On hearing this, Willie looked for the giant 
on every side. At last he said, * Will you please 
show me where he is, father? I cannot see him 
at work." | 

15. “The giant, replied Mr. Johnson, “is the 
water which is always changing the shape of 
the coast. The water wears away the soil in 
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some parts, and carries it to others to make new 
land. 

16. “In the course of time whole fields, and even 
villages and towns, are by degrees washed com- 
pletely away.” 

17. “ You have not told me,” said Willie, “the 
name which is given to this large opening in the 
land." » 

18. “It is called a bay,” was the reply. 

19. “Do all openings bear that name?” was 
Willie’s next question. 

:90. * No," said his father, “ other names, such as 
gulf, creek, and sound, are also given to openings 
of the sea into the land. The name depends upon 
the shape of the opening." 


By de-grees’, little by little. Glid-ed, passed gently and 
En-gaged’, employed. rapidly. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A cape is a point of land which stretches intqthe sea. A 
promontory is a high and rocky cape. Head, he&dland, ness, 
naze, point, and bill are other names for capes. 


Flamborough Head on the east coast of England, and Great 
Orme's Head on the west coast, are promontories. Other capes 
are— Dungeness on the south, The Nase on the east, Btart Point, 
Lizard Point, Selsea Bill, and Portland Bill on the south. 

A bay is an opening of the sea into the land, with a wide 
entrance, as Lyme Bay on the south. 

A gulf is an arm of the sea which runs far into the land, and 
has à narrow entrance, as The Wash on the east. 

A creek is a long and very narrow arm of the sea. 


A sound is a very shallow opening of the sea into the land. 
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XXXVL—ROADS AT SEA. 


chased cham*ber pro-vides' ship*wreck 
herds © fam‘ous road-stead weath*er 
an‘chor pro-tect' shel‘tered un-easty 


1. The next morning when the children went on 
deck, they saw that the weather had changed 
during the night. 

2. A strong wind was blowing, and raised huge 
waves which gave an uneasy motion to the little 
vessel. 

3. First, the yacht would be lifted up by a 
wave, so that it almost seemed to stand out of 
the water, and then it would be let down into a 
deep hollow where nothing could be seen but 
hills of water which rose around. 

4+ As Willie and Nellie looked at the raging 
sea, and heard the waves strike against the vessel, 
they thought of tales of shipwreck, and eo 
- to wish that they were safe on land. 

5. Mr. Wilkin, however, quickly chased away 
their fears. He told them that the storm would 
soon be over, and in the meanwhile they would 
take refuge in a part of the sea which was shel- 
tered from the wind. 

6. It was too stormy for the children to remain 
on deck, and therefore they went down to the 
pretty little cabin. 

7. By-and-bye they heard their father calling 
them to the deck once more. They were quickly 
by his side, and then they saw that they were 
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in a part of the sea where the waves were very 
small. Near the yacht were many other vessels 
which had also taken shelter from the storm. 

s. “I suppose, said Willie, “that this part of 
the sea has a name of its own." 

9. “Yes,” replied his father, “it is a roadstead 
known as the Downs, and is off the coast of Kent, 
the ‘corner county’ of England. 

10. * À few miles from the land is a great sand- 
bank which breaks the force of the wind and 
waves, and thus provides a place where ships can 
safely ride at anchor in a storm. 

11. “It is said that the sandbank is part of a . 
great tract of land, on which fed large flocks and 
herds. In course of time the sea wore holes in the 
banks which had been raised to protect the land. 

12. “Then during a storm the water rushed 
through the broken banks, and soon nothing was 
loft but the low-lying sands." 

13. “ Are there any other roadsteaus on the coast 
of England?” asked Willie. 

14. "Yes, said his father, “there are many 
others. There is a famous one near Yarmouth 
which we passed during the night when you were 
fast asleep, and near the Isle of Wight there is 
another very safe one, through which you will 
perhaps sail. | 

15. “It is named Spithead, from a sandbank 
known as the Spit, and is so safe that sailors call 
it ‘ the king’s bedchamber.’ 

16. “I ought to tell you," added Mr. Johnson, 
“that instead of the word roadstead, we some- 
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times use the shorter word ‘roads.’ Both words 
have the same meaning. Can you tell me what 
it is?" 

17. “Yes,” said Willie. “Roads, or roadstead, is 
a part of the sea in which ships can ride safely at 
anchor. I shall not forget,” he added, “that there 
are roads at sea as well as.on land.” 


Huge, very large. Ride at an-chor, to float tied to 

Rag-ing, moving with great the anchor which has been 
force and fury. cast into the sea. 

Re-main’, to stay. Take ref-uge, to seek safety. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


Roads, or Roadstead, is a part of the sea in which ships can 
ride safely at anchor. 

Yarmouth Roads, and the Downs off the east coast, and Spit. 
head, near the Isle of Wight, are famous roadsteads. 


THE NEEDLES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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XXXVIL—SAILING AGAIN. 


breeze chan‘nel kit-tens pas‘sage 
strait English light-house weath*er 
white gen-tle no-tice - Ed*dy-stone 


1. As Mr. Wilkin had said, the storm did not last 
long. When the sun again rose there was only a 
gentle breeze, and the waves were much smaller. 

2. The sails of the yacht were all set, and The 
Wild Duck was once more gliding along, before 
the children and their father left the cabin. 

3. The pleasant change in the weather made 
every one feel bright and happy, and Willie and 
Nellie were as playful as kittens. 

4. When they were tired of playing, they sat 
down by the side of their father to watch the 
passing ships and the ever-changing coast-line. 

5. While they were thus seated, Mr. Johnson 
said, ^ We are now in a part of the sea which is 
only a few miles wide. When the weather is fine 
the people who stand on one coast can see the 
other quite plainly. On one side is our own 
country, and on the other side is France. 

6. “If you look at a map you will find that this 
part of the sea is called the Strait of Dover. 
Strait is an old English word meaning narrow, 
and Dover is the name of a town on the coast.” 

7. “Willie must be sure to notice what letters 
are in the word strait when it means a narrow 
passage of water,” said his sister, “or he will 
never know how to spell it.” 
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8. “I will not forget to learn it,” said Willie. 
Then turning to his father, he said, * Will you 
please tell me in what part of the sea we shall 
be when we have sailed from the North Sea 
through the Strait of Dover?” 

9. “That is a question,” replied Mr. Johnson, 
“which you could answer with the help of a inap, 
but as you have not one at hand I will answer it 
for you. The Strait of Dover joins the North Sea 
to the English Channel." 


10, “ Channel is another new word which I have 
learned to-day,” said Willie. | 

11. “It is the name,” his father went on, “ which 
is given to wide passages of water.” 

12. “ What is that white building?” asked Willie, 
pointing as he spoke to a kind of tower at the end 
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of a cape. “I have seen a large number of them 
as we have been sailing." 

13. “It is a light-house," replied Mr. Johnson, 
“At the top isa very great lamp in a room with 
large windows. At night it is lighted, and its 
light, which can be seen far out at sea, serves to 
guide sailors. 

14. “If it were not for the warning light, many 
ships would be dashed to pieces on the coast or on 
rocks in the sea. 

15. “ There is a very famous light-house in the 
English Channel. It is called the Eddystone, and 
is built on a rock a few miles from the land. It is 
very high, and its bright light can be seen for 
twenty miles." 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A channel is a wide passage of water, as the English Channel 
and St. George's Channel. 


A strait is a narrow passage which connects two parts of the 
sea, as the Strait of Dover and Menai Strait. 


O'ER THE RIPPLING OCEAN. 01 


XXXVIII.—O'ER THE RIPPLING OCEAN. 


gales swift grace-ful out-spreac 
path breez‘es mast-head rippling 


1, O'er the rippling ocean 

Swift the good ship flies, 
With a graceful motion 
On her way she hies. 


2. See her white sails gleaming 
So gaily all outspread ; 
See her pennon streaming 
From the tall mast-head. 


». Sunny skies are o'er her, 
Skies of brightest blue ; 
And her path before her 
Smooth and tranquil too. 


4. Prosperous gales attend thee, 
Good ship, o’er the main ; 
Prosperous breezes send thec 
Safely home again ! . 


Hies, goes. | Pen-non, a small flag. 
Gleam-ing, shining; flashing. , Pros-per-ous, favourable. 
Main, the sea. | Tran-quil, peaceful; caln. 
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XXXIX.—SAFE IN HARBOUR. 
chief isth*mus mean-ing in-tend‘ed 
harbour load-ed voy-age sur-round-ed 
is‘land main‘land beau‘ti-ful _—spen-in‘su-la 


1 The Wild Duck pursued her way in the 
Channel, until at last she reached à very narrow 
part of the sea. 

2. “Is this a strait?” asked Willie of his father, 
who was sitting with him on the deck. 

3. “No,” was the reply. “It is Spithead, the 
safe roadstead about which I spoke to you a few 
days ago." 

4 * Then we are near the Isle of Wight," said 
the little boy. 

5. “Yes,” replied his father; “the land on our 
left is the island." 

6. “Why do you call it both an isle and an 
island?” asked Willie. “Have those words the 
same meaning ?” 
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7. “Yes,” said Mr. Johnson, “and so has the 
word islet. They all mean land which has water 
on all sides of it. We only use the word islet, 
however, when we speak of a very small island. 

8. “The Isle of Wight is one of the largest of 
the islands which lie near the coast of England. 
If we had time we would spend a few days in 
it, for some parts of it are extremely beautiful. 

9. “ Now let me ask youl a question, Willie,” said 
his father. “Ifa bank of earth were so formed in 
the sea as to join the Isle of Wight to the rest of - 
England, can you tell me what the land which we 
now call the island would then become?’ 

10. “ I only know,” replied Willie, “ that it would 
then be nearly an island, because the water would 
still flow almost round it.” 

11. * That is quite right,” said his father; “but 
can you tell me the name given to land which is 
nearly surrounded by water ?” 

12. This Willie could not do, as he had never 
heard the word. Then Mr. Johnson asked Nellie 
if she could tell her brother, and she at once re- 
plied, “ Land which has water nearly all round it 
is called a peninsula." 

13. “ You may like to know, Willie,” said his 
father, that the word peninsula is made from two 
foreign words meaning ‘ almost an island.’” 

14. “ Will you please tell me,” said Willie, “the 
name given to the piece of land which joins the 
two portions ?” 

15. “It is called an isthmus,” was the reply. 
“The word ‘isthmus’ means the neck. If you 
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look at an isthmus on a map you will see that 
it is to the other two portions of land what the 
neck is to your head and body. 

16. “ The larger of two portions of land which 
are joined by an isthmus is called the mainland, 
because it is the chief land. 

17. * Mainland is also the name which is given to 
the land which is nearest an island." 

18. While Mr. Johnson and his children were 
thus talking, the yacht had been taken close to the 
land, and they saw that the sailors were getting 
ready a thick rope by which they intended to 
moor the little vessel to a post on the shore. 

19. Near The Wild Duck were many ships. 
Some of them were being loaded with goods 
which they would carry to distant ports, while 
others were being unloaded. 

20. “We have reached our port at last,” said 
Willie, “and are once more safe in harbour. But 
I am very sorry that our voyage is ended.” 


Moor, to fasten. | Pur-sued’, followed. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


An island or isle is a portion of land surrounded by water. 

An islet is a very small island. 

England is part of the island of Great Britain. The Zsle of 
Wight is near the south coast ; the Isle of Anylesey is near the 
coast of Wales; and the Jsle of Man is in the Irish Sea. 

A peninsula is a portion of land nearly surrounded by water, 
as the counties of Cornwall and Devon. . 
v isthmus is a neck of land which joins other portions of 
and. 

The mainland is the chief land. 

A harbour or haven is a port for ships, as Portsmouth Harbour 
and Milford Haven. 
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XL.—IN A ROWING-BOAT. 


caught oars cov-ered re-main' 
float smooth kiss*es serv-ice 
flour wheel re-join’ sur-face 


1 When The Wild Duck was safely moored 
in the harbour, Mr. Wilkin said to his little friends, 
“T think that you young sailors would enjoy a 
short trip on the water in a rowing-boat. 

2. “If your father will allow you to go,I will 
take you up the river on which this port stands.” 

3. On hearing this, Willie and Nellie danced for 
joy, and after thanking Mr. Wilkin, they ran to 
seek their father. 

4. They soon found him, and told him of the 
kind offer which Mr. Wilkin had made. . 

5. “Yes, you may go," said he, “and I wish that 
I could go with you. I must remain here, how- 
ever, and write a letter to mother to let her know 
that we shall soon be with her again.” 

6. The happy children covered their father's 
face with kisses, and then bounded away to re- 
join Mr. Wilkin. 

7. “We may go! we may go!” they cried as 
they caught sight of him. 

8. A few minutes later they were all seated in a 
pretty little boat, and were gently gliding through 
the smooth water. 

9. Willie, as usual, had many questions to ask, 
and Mr. Wilkin was quite ready to answer them. 

10. * Where does all the water in the river come 
from?” asked the little boy. 
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11. “It comes from the clouds in the form of rain 
and snow. Some of the water which falls from 
the clouds forms small streams on the surface of 
the land. Then many of these streams meet to- 
gether and form a large stream or river. | 

12. “Much of the water, however, sinks into the 
ground. It goes down lower and lower until it 
meets with a bed of clay or rock through which it 
cannot pass. 

13. “Then it runs along the bed until it reaches a 
spot where the clay or rock is near the surface of 
the ground. In that spot the water springs out of 
the earth and forms a stream. Many rivers begin 
in this way.” 

14. “Can we go in a boat to the place where this 
river begins?" asked Willie. “No,” said Mr. 
Wilkin. “If we had time to row very far, we 
- should at last find that the water was not deep 
enough to float the boat, and that the river was so 
narrow that I could not use the oars.” 

15. At this moment Willie caught sight of a 
small stream which flowed into the larger river. 

16. “Oh! do look at that pretty little river,” he 
cried, “and see, in the middle, there is a great 
wheel. It is turning round, and is something like 
the wheels which are on the side of some steam- 
boats.” 

17. “It is the running of the water on the wheel 
which causes it to turn round," said Mr. Wilkin, 
“and as the wheel turns it puts in motion large 
stones, by which corn is ground into flour in the 
mill which stands on the bank of the stream. 
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18. “This is one of the many ways in which 
rivers are of service to man. I will mention two 
or three more. 

19. * Rivers water the land through which they 
flow, and thus make the ground more fruitful. 
They supply the people who live near them with 
fresh water and with many nice fish for food. 
They carry to the sea the water which is not 
wanted by the land. And lastly, a river is a road 
by which goods can be carried to and from the 
towns on its banks. 

20. “Now,” said Mr. Wilkin, “we must return, 
or your father will begin to think that we are 
lost.” 

21. The current of the river helped to carry the 
boat back to the harbour, and before long they 
were all once more aboard The Wild Duck. 


Cur‘rent, the running or flow- Mention, to name. 
ing of the river. Supply’, to give. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A river is a stream of water which flows through the land, as 
the Thames, Severn, Ouse, and Trent. 


The source of a river is its commencement. 


The mouth of a river is the part where its waters flow into the 
sea or a lake. 


An estuary is a very wide mouth of a river, as the Humber 
and Mouth of the Thames. 


The bed of a river is the hollow in which the waters flow. 
The banks of a river are its sides. 
A tributary is a river which flows into another. 
A confluence is the point at which two rivers meet. 
- A river basin is the land drained by a river and its tributaries. 
A watershed, or water-parting, is the high land which divides 
one river basin from another. 


G.R. II. G 
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IRSN XLIL—THE RIVER. 


friend laugh‘ing stop*ping i*ci-cles 
roar sparkle tum*ble mer‘ri-ment 


1. Down from the hills I tumble and roar 
Leaping and laughing all day ; 
Never once stopping until by the shore 
I am lost in the sea far away. 


2. I glide by the rushes and gleam through the trees, 
The dark rocks rise high by iny side, 
But I care not for them, I am bound for the seas, 
And downwards I flow in full tide. 


3. Jack Frost tries to bind me with ice and with frost, 
And sometimes compels me to stay; 
But my old friend the sun sets me free, and Jack Frost 
Tn icicles fast melts away. 


4, Oh, a gay careless life is mine all day long, 
As I roll over shingle and stone ; 
I sparkle, and gurgle, and break into song, 
" With merriment rich in each tone. 


Com-pel', to force. | G@ur‘gle, make a bubbling sound 
Gleam, to shine. Shin‘gle, coarse gravel, 
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XLIL—A LETTER FOR WILLIE. 


aunt a-loud’ hun*dred pic*ture 
floods a-mongst' jour‘ney post-man 
a-areed' de-light mis-take' sorry 


1. Nellie and Willie were sorry to leave The . 
Wild Duck, and to say “good-bye” to Mr. 
Wilkin; but yet they felt glad that they would 
soon be with their mother and little brothers and 
sister again. 

. . 9. It seemed such a long time since they were at 
home, and they had so much to tell of what they 
had seen and heard. 

3. The port which The Wild Duck had reached 
was nearly two hundred miles from the town in 
which they lived. 

4. There was a railway between the two places, 
and, therefore, the children and their father went 
home by train. 

5. Many hours passed before they got to the end 
of the journey. At last, however, the train stopped 
at the station at which they were to alight, and 
there they were met by mother, with Ada and 
Bertie. 

6. Boys and girls who have spent a long holiday 
away from home can picture the meeting for 
themselves. 

7. “The postman brought a letter for you this 
morning" were amongst the first words which 
. Willie heard from his brother. 

. 8. Willie thought that Bertie had made a mis- 
take, until his mother told him that there really 
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was a letter for him, and that it was from his uncle 
Harry. 

9. Ás soon as they reached the house, Willie's 
letter was given to him. Then he quickly opened 
it, and read it aloud to his brothers and sisters. 

10. This is what he read :— 


“My DEAR WILLIE,—If your father and mother can 
spare you and one of your sisters for a few days, your 
aunt and I would like you to spend a part of your holi- 
day with us, —I am your loving uncle, HARRY.” 

11. Willie's delight knew no bounds. He had 
often wished to visit his uncle and aunt, and now 
he was about to do so. 

12. His parents were quite willing that he should 
go, and as Nellie had been to sea, it was agreed 
that his sister Ada should go with him. 

13. “ You will find,” said their father, “that the 
part of England to which you are going is very 
unlike that in which we live.” | 

14. Now Uncle Harry lived in Cumberland 

amongst high mountains, while Willie's home was 
on the border of a great plain. 

15. On one side was the sea, and elsewhere there 
was nothing to be seen but low flat land. This 
great level tract was known as the Fens. 

16. In summer the plain was bright with fields 
of green grass or yellow corn, but in winter many 
parts of it were under water. 

17. Long ago it had been covered with water all 
the year round. Gradually, however, the water 
had drained away, and the land had been raised by 
the mud which was left by the floods, 
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18. Then men went to live on the driest spots, 
and in course of time villages and towns were built 
there. 

19. It was no wonder, therefore, that Willie and 
Ada felt pleased when they knew that they would 
soon see mountains, valleys, and lakes, and many 
other things of which they had only heard or read. 


A-light’, to get down from. Cum-ber-land, a county in the 
Grad-u.al.ly, little by little. north-west of England. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A plain is a low level tract of land, as the Fens around the 
Wash, and Salisbury Plain in Wiltshire. 


A plateau, or table-land, is a high and level tract of land, as 
Dartmoor in Devonshire. 


A marsh is a low and wet tract of land, as Romney Marsh on 
the coast of Kent. 


XLIIL—A WET DAY. 


climb ar-rived’ moist-ure vis-it 
due a-woke' sun‘set al-read*y 
streak break*fast va-pour i-de*a 


1. Willie stayed at home a few days, and then 
went with his sister Ada to visit their uncle and 
aunt. 

2. It was near sunset when they arrived, and it 
was therefore too late for them to see much of the 
‘country that day. 

3. When they awoke next morning, it was rain- 
ing. Black clouds covered the aky and both the 
children felt very sad at the idea of being kept 
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indoors. They wanted to climb the mountains, 
and to see some of the wonders of which Uncle 
Harry had told them. 

4. As they sat at the breakfast table, Willie 
asked his uncle if it often Tarpa in that part of 
po 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ T are more rainy 
E here than in any other part of the country. 
Perhaps you wonder why it is so. I will try to 
explain it to you. 

6. “Heat, as you know, turns water into steam. 
All day long the heat of the sun is turning into 
Steam some of the water of the scas, rivers, lakes, 
and damp parts of the land. 

7. “Sometimes we can see this steam, or vapour 
as it is also called, close to the ground. We then 
say that there is a fog. 

8. * More often, however, we do not see it until 
it is far above our heads in the form of clouds. 

9. * Hot air can hold more vapour than cold air 
can. When air which is full of vapour is cooled, 
some of the vapour falls to the ground. 

10. “ The air on the top of our mountains is very 
cold. When, therefore, a warm wind laden with 
moisture blows on the mountains, it is soon cooled, 
and then it has to drop some of the water which 
it carried. 

11. “The vapour which is drawn up by the sun 
does not always fall to the earth again in the 
form of rain. Some of it comes as dew, snow, 
or hail" 

12. “I know what dew is,” said Willie. “It is 
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the water which is on the grass and flowers very 
early in the morning in the summer time." 

13. “That is quite right,” replied his uncle. 
“The dew waters the plants on tine warm nights 
when the air is still. 

14. “In the evening the plants become cold more 
quickly than the air. Then the cold leaves make 
the air which touches them cold also. 

15. “Cold air, as I have already told you, cannot 
hold so much vapour as warm air, and, therefore, 
some of the moisture falls on the leaves in tiny 
drops, which we call dew. 

16. “If you carry a glass of cold water into a 
warm room, you will see the way in which dew is 
formed. The cold glass will act on the air just 
as the cold leaves of à plant would act. 

17. “But there is a streak of sunshine. The 
storm will soon be over. Then I will take you for 
a walk, and show you many pretty sights which 
are due to the rain. 

18. * Wet weather is not so pleasant as fine, but 
we could not live if we had no rainy days." 


Ex-plain', to make clear. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A cloud is a mass of watery vapour floating in the air. 
Rain is water which falls from the clouds. 

Snow is frozen vapour. 

Hail is small pieces of ice which fall from the clouds. 


Dew is the moisture which falls on the surface of the earth 
from the air. . 


Fog is watery vapour near the surface of the earth. 
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XLIV. —MORE WATER. 


bridge be-neath' neith‘er sur-prise’ 
shoes en*tered spar-kle uttered 
whole lis*ten sud-den mis-tak-en 


1. Uncle Harry was not mistaken in thinking 
that the storm would soon be over. 

2. Long before noon the dark rain clouds were 
carried away by a gentle wind, and the sun shone 
brightly in the clear blue sky. ` 

3. * Now, ehildren, the weather is fine; let us 
take a walk," said their uncle, as he, entered the 
room in which Willie and his sister were sitting. 

4. At once they laid aside the books which they 
had been reading, and having put on their hats 
and thick shoes, they ran to their uncle, who had 
. gone into the garden. 

5. “ How cool and pleasant the air is after.the 
rain, said Ada. “And how fresh and green the 
leaves look,’ added her brother. “I think I shall 
never dislike a wet day so much again.” 

6. “See how the drops of water sparkle on the 
. hedges and the flowers,” said Uncle Harry. “ And 
listen to the birds; I am sure they are singing 
more gaily than they would if there had been 
no rain.” . 

7. Then the three passed out of the garden, and 
walked along a road which ran near some lofty 
mountains. 

8. Down the steep sides of the mountains rushed 
narrow streams of water. Those which were 
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farthest from them looked like streaks of silver 
amongst the dark rocks. 

9. By-and-bye they came to a bridge beneath 
which was a swift flowing river. 

10. * This stream," said their uncle, *is formed 
by the meeting of mountain torrents. All those 
small streams which we have just seen, and many 
more, join together to form this river. Let us 
leave the mM@&d and walk by the side of the 
water." 

1. The little party had.not gone far, when 
on à sudden the children stopped and uttered a 
ery of surprise. 


TAD o 
12. In front of them was a sight which was 
quite new to them. "The whole river was falling 
from a great height into the bed at their feet. 


13. The water fell upon great rocks. As it 
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struck them showers of spray were flung into the 
air, to come down again like fine rain. “ That is a 
waterfall," said Uncle Harry. 

14. " There are several amongst the mountains. 
The waterfalls in our country are not large, but 
some of them are very pretty. This is one of 
the best. 

15. “See, here comes a painter to try to draw 
a picture of it. He may be abldüéo copy the 
falling water, but he will not be able to copy 
the loud noise which it makes as it dashes over 
the rocks.” 

16. The children wished to stay at the waterfall 
but their uncle said that they might come to see 
it another day. 

17. Then he took them by the hand and led them 
to the top of a hill, from which they could see a 
large sheet of water. 

18. In it were some little islands covered with 
trees, and on its surface were several ‘boats. On 
one side wcre high mountains, whose dark shadows 
fell on the water. 

19. “Oh! that is beautiful,’ said Willie. “Is it 
an arm of the sea?” “No,” replied his uncle, “ it 
is neither an arm of the sea nor is it a river.” 

20. “Then it must be a lake,” said the little 
boy; * but I thought that a lake had land all 
round it.” 

31. “ This sheet of water has land all round it," 
was the reply ; * but the lake is too large for you 
to see the whole of it from this spot. 

22, “If we climbed up higher you would see that 
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you could walk quite round the water. Perhaps 
we will do so some day, but now we must make 
haste home." 


Swift, quick ; rapid. | Spray, drops of water. 
On a sud-den, all at once. Streak, a line. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A waterfall is the falling of a stream, owing to a great ditfer- 
ence in the level of its bed. The Falls of Lodore, near the town 
of Keswick in Cumberland, are very famous 


A lake is water surrounded by land. ‘The largest lakes in 
England are Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, and Ullesiwater. 
‘They are amongst the Cumbrian Mountains. Bala Lake is the 
largest in Wales. 


UN: ghi oogle 
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XLV.—A RIDE ON A PONY. 


crown wrapped gloom*y pony 
roofs bun*dle heav*y sum-mit 
shawls fierce*ly ob*jects prec-i-pice 


1. For two days after their visit to the water- 
-fall, Ada and Willie were not able to travel far 
from the house. The weather was dull and 
gloomy, and there were some very heavy showers 
of rain. 

2. On the third day, however, there was a 
change, and the children thought they would be 
able to have another nice walk with their uncle. 
They soon found that a greater treat was in 
store for them. 

3. When they met Uncle Harry he said, “ As it 
is likely to be a very fine day, we will go to the 
top of a mountain. 

4. “Jt would take us quite three hours to walk 
from the foot to the summit, and therefore you 
must each have a pony to carry you up." 

5. “Oh! that will be fun,” said Willie, and Ada 
looked as if she also thought it would. 

6. “I shall like riding more than walking," said 
the little boy. “But why do you speak of going 
from the foot to the summit? Has a mountain a 
foot ?" 
= 7. “ The bottom of a mountain is called its foot 
or base," was the reply, * while the top is known as 
the crown or summit." 

$. An hour later two ponies were brought to the 
door. Willie was placed upon one and Ada on the 
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other. A bundle of shawls and thick coats was 
tied on the back of Willie’s pony, and then they 
began their journey. 

9. “Why do we carry all these shawls and 
coats?" said Willie to his uncle, who was walking 
. by his side. 

10. *If there should be any rain they will help 
to keep us dry," was the reply. “On the moun- 
tain there are no houses in which we might take 
shelter. But if the weather keep fine, as I think 
it will, we shall be glad of the warm clothes by- 
and-bye." 

11. The lower part of the mountain was covered 
with grass, on which a flock of sheep was feeding. 
Here and there great bare rocks rested on the 
green surface. 

12. They rode for nearly an hour without seeing 
a single person, and then they came to a spot 
where a number of men were at work. 

13. “ What are those men doing?” asked Willie, 
* They are digging out blocks of stone for building 
houses and churches," replied Uncle Harry. “From 
some mountains we get slates which are used for 
the roofs of houses, or on which boys and girls 
write at school." 

14. “I never thought,” said Willie, “that when I 
was working sums on my slate I was writing on a 
piece of a mountain." 

15. At length they reached the summit of the 
mountain. It was not so large as the play-ground 
at Willie's school. 

16. Uncle Harry then lifted the children to the 
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ground, and wrapped them up in the shawls 
and coats, for the wind blew fiercely, and was 
very cold. | 

17. Ada and Willie looked with surprise at the 

large tract of land and water which lay far beneath 
them. They could see objects which their uncle 
told them were many miles away, and everything 
seemed so much smaller than they knew it really 
Was. 
18. “The large lakes look just like ponds,” said 
Willie, “and the river on which the boats sail 
appears to be so narrow that I could almost jump 
across it." 

19. They did not go down the mountain by the 
path by which they had gone up. 

20. On the way down they passed a very steep 
place in the side of the mountain, and a small lake. 
Their uncle told them the steep place was called 
a precipice, and that the lake was known as a tarn. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 

A mountain is land which rises to a great height. The highest 
mountain in England is Sca Fell, and the highest in Wales is 
Snowdon. 

A hill is a high mass of land less than a mountain, as Hereford 
Beacon in Herefordshire. 

A mountain range or chain is a row of mountains, as the 
Pennine Chain. 

A mountain group is a cluster of mountains, as the Cumbrian 
` Group in the north west of England, and the Cambrian Group 
in Wales. 

The summit or crown of a mountain is its top. 

The base or foot of a mountain is its lowest part. 

A precipice is a steep side of à mountain. 

A tarn is a small lake on a mountain. 
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XLVI.—MY PONY. 


cease tire trudge grum-*ble 
smooth tried furth*er stumble 
l. Hop, hop, hop! 


Go and never stop; 
Where 'tis smooth and where ’tis stony, 
Trudge along my little pony, 

Go and never stop, 

Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop! 


2. Hey, hey, hey! 
Go along, I say ; 
Don’t you kick and don’t you stumble, 
Don’t you tire and don’t you grumble ; 
Go along I say ; 
Hey, hey, hey, hey, hey ! 


£2 


Jump, jump, jump! 
Don't you hit that stump! 
l'or I will not cease to ride you 
- Till I further yet have tried you : 
Don't you hit that stump, 
Jump, jump, jump, jump, jump! 


4. Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Make your feet now stamp! 
On the highway no one faster ; 
But take care! don't throw your master ! 
Make your feet now stamp ! 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 


High-way, the road. 
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XLVIL—HOLLOW PLACES. 


pressed weight : im-mense’ thousands 
scooped freez-es shel-ter care-ful-ly 
scratch ice-bergs sol*id gla*ci-er 


1. When Ada and Willie reached the foot of the 
mountain they found that they were in a great 
hollow, in the lowest part of which a small river 
flowed. 

2. “This hollow place,” said Uncle Harry, “and 
many more which are amongst the mountains, 
were dug out by rivers of ice. 

3. “You know that when we left home this 
morning the sun was shining brightly, and the 
air was very hot. As we climbed higher and 
higher up the mountain, the air became colder 
and colder. 
|. 4. “When we reached the summit where there 
was no shelter from the wind, we felt so cold that 
we were glad to put on the warm clothes which 
Willie’s pony had carried for us. If we could 
have gone higher we should have found the cold 
still greater. 

5. “In some countries there are mountains which 
are much higher than those of our own land, and 
on their summits the air is so cold that they are 
covered with snow all the year round. | 
_ €. “The snow is very deep, and the lower por- 
tions are pressed until they are turned into & kind 
of ice. The weight of the snow above forces the 
solid mass to slide slowly down the sides of the 
mountain. 
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7. “In course of time it reaches a spot where the 
air is warm enough to melt snow. The moving 
mass, however, is so large that the sun has little 
power over it. 

8. "The surface is melted during the day, but 
freezes again at night. In this way the whole 
mass is turned into ice. It is then called a glacier, 
a word which means a river of ice. 


9. “The glacier carries with it the stones and 
pieces of rock which lie in its path, and these 
seratch and grind away the surface of the moun- 
tain as they are drawn over it. 

10. “Thousands of years ago there-were glaciers 
in our country, and by the stones and rocks which 
they drew over the ground they scooped out many 
of the hollows which we now see amongst our 
mountains.” 

11. “But you have not told us, uncle, what be- 


comes of the river of ice,” said Willie. 
G.R. II. H 
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12. “ In warm countries," said Uncle Harry, “the 
glacier is at last melted by the heat of the sun, and 
the water which flows from it forms a river. 

13. * Near the poles there is not heat enough to 
melt the glaciers. They move on and on across 
the land, until they reach the coast where immense 
pieces are broken off. 

14. “These are called icebergs, and are really 
mountains of ice. They float in the sea, and are 
carried by it to warm parts of the earth where 
they are slowly melted. 

15. “And now that I have told you how the 
hollows were made, we must travel a little faster, 
for we are a long way from home. Our house is 
on the other side of the mountain.” _ 

16. “Then we must begin to climb over the 
mountain again, I suppose,’ said Willie. 

17. * No," said his uncle, * we will go home by a 
shorter road than that. If you look carefully, you 
will see & path between those two mountains which 
are in front of us. That path is called a pass, 
because people can pass by it from one side of the 
mountain to the other without going over the 
summit." 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


A valley or vale, is a tract of low ground between mountains 
or hills. 

A dale is a small valley, and a dell is a very small one. 

A glen is a narrow valley with smooth sides. 

A gorge is a narrow rocky valley. 

A glacier is a river of ice. 

An iceberg is a floating mountain of ice. 

A pass is a path between two mountains. 
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XLVIIL—FIVE BELTS. 


fruits cer‘tain tor‘rid ex-act-ly 
palms chapter beau‘ti-ful re-mem*ber 
squeeze frig*id el*e-phant tem*per-ate 


1. Ada and her brother stayed with their anes 
and aunt until the end of the holidays. 

2. Not long after their return to school, Willie's 
teacher promised to give a prize to the boy who 
could best answer questions about maps and plans 
and the sea and land. 

3. Willie had taken pains to remember all that 
his father and uncle had tried to teach him ; and, 
as he had seen more of the sea and land than any 
other boy in the class, it was no wonder that he 
carried off the prize. 

4. The prize was a nicely-bound book about the 
world. It was not too hard for Willie to read; 
and in it were many beautiful pictures, which 
helped him to learn the meaning of what he read. 

5. From one chapter, which was about “ Five 
Belts" Willie learned many things of which 
neither his father nor his uncle had spoken. It 
was the last chapter of Willie’s book, and shall 
form the rest of the last prose lesson in this book. 

6. *In England," it said, *the sun is never 
overhead. This is not the case in all countries. 
In some parts of the world the sun shines exactly 
overhead at certain times of the year. In such 
parts the heat is very great. 

;. “Fruits and flowers, which will only live in 
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hot-houses in our country, grow freely there in the 
open air. Amongst the strange trees are different 
kinds of palms, from which are obtained cocoa- 
nuts, sago, or dates. 

8. “The lion, tiger, elephant, and other fierce 
and large animals, have their home in those hot 
lands. There, also, are many kinds of snakes, 
some of which are large enough to squeeze a man 
to death. 

9. * Parrots, peacocks, and many other birds of 
gay plumage are found in large numbers, but there 
are few song birds. 

10. “This hot region stretches like a great belt 
over the surface of the earth, mid way between the 
poles. It is not spoken of asa belt, however, but 
as a zone, a word which has the same meaning. 
On account of its great heat, it is called the Torrid 
Zone. 

11. “On each side of this very hot zone is 
another wide tract, where the climate is neither 
very hot nor very cold. These are known as the 
B ate Zones. 

“The climate of the zones does not ime 
all Ri once. At the meeting place of two zones, 
the climate of one is very much like that of the 
d 

“ Grapes ind oranges grow in those parts of 
the ‘Nemperate Zones eich are near the Torrid 
Zone; while in the lands which are more distant, 
the chief fruits are apples, pears, currants, and 
gooseberries. 

14. “ Corn is largely grown in the Temperate 
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Zones, and is the principal food of the people, 
although they also eat the flesh of animals. 

15. ^ Horses, cows, sheep, and pigs, which are 
all useful to man, are kept in large numbers. In 
the woods and fields may be heard the sweet 
songs of many birds. It is in one of the temperate 
zones that England is situated. 

16. “From the Temperate Zones we pass to the 
Frigid Zones. They are those parts of the earth's 
surface which lie around the poles. 

17. “There most of the ground is covered with 
snow all the year round, and the seas are frozen. 
The trees and shrubs are small, and in the coldest 
parts there are none at all. These dreary regions 
are the home of the whale, walrus, seal, and polar 
bear. 

18. * The people who live in these cold lands are 
few in number. They dwell in huts built of snow, 
and in tents made of skins. For food, they use the 
flesh and oil of animals and fish. During half the 
year they do not see the sun, and when it does 
shine upon them, it is so far from being overhead 
that they feel very little of its heat.” 


Had taken pains, had tried , Plu-mage, feathers; the cover- 
hard. ing of birds. 
Prin-ci-pal, chief. Sit-u-a-ted, is placed. 


WRITE AND LEARN, 


Weather is the state of the air at any hour of the day. 
Climate is the general state of the air throughout the year. 
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XLIX.—THE WORLD. 


breast isles - cit-ies whis*per 
curled wheat 7 pray*er beau*ti-ful 


1. Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are wonderfully drest. 


2. The wonderiul air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


3. You friendly Earth! how far do you go 
With the wheat fields that nod, and the rivers 
that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


4. Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all ; 
And yet when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say : 
. You are more than the Earth, though you are 
such a dot; 
You can love and think, and the Earth can not ! 


2) 


Isle, land with water all round it. | Whirls, turns round. 


POETRY FOR RECITATION. 


L.—GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


l. À fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing, as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then she smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, ** Dear work, good night, good night!” 


2. Such & number of rooks flew over her head, 
Crying “ Caw! caw!” on their way to bed ; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

“ Little black things, * Good night, good night ! " 


3. The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 
The sheep's bleat! bleat! came over the road, 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“ Good little girl, good night, good night ! " 


4. She did not say to the suu, ** Good night!” 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; 
For sbe knew he had God's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 


9. The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head, 
The violets curtsied and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favourite prayer. 


&. And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
** Good morning! good morning! our work is begun!” 


Cu-ri-ous, strange. Seem-ing, appearing. 
De-light', pleasure. Watched, looked at. 
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LI.—SWEET TO THE MORNING TRAVELLER. 


1. Sweet to the morning traveller 
The song amid the sky, 
Where, twinkling in the dewy light, 
The skylark soars on high. 


* And cheering to the traveller 
The gales that round him play, 
When faint and heavily he drags 
Along his noon-tide way. 


3. And when beneath the unclouded sun 
Full wearily toils he, 
The flowing water makes to him 
A. soothing melody. 


4, And when the evening light decays, 
And all is calm around, 
There is sweet music to the ear 
In the distant sheep-bells’ sound. 


. But oh! of all delightful sounds 
Of evening or of morn, 
'l'he sweetest is the voice of love 
'That welcomes his return. 


en 


Dis-tant, far off. Sooth-ing mel-o-dy, sweet song 
Soars, mounts up. or sound. 
LII.—MARCH. 


1. The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


2. Ah! passing few are those who speak, 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee ; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


(22 


~T 


POETRY FOR RECITATION. 


. For thou to northern lands again 


The glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
Aud wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 


. Aud in thy reigu of blast and storm 


Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warn, 
Aud heaven puts on the blue of May. 


. Then sing aloud the gushing rills 


And the full springs from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


. The year's departing beauty hides 


Of wintry storm the sullen threat ; 
Dut iu thy sternest frown abides 
A. look of kindly promise yet. 


. Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies, 


And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


A-bides’, dwells. |  $tern‘est, harshest. 
Blast, storm of wind. i  Sullen, angry, dark. 


LIII.—SPRING. 


1. Hail, the days of early Spring-time, 
When the first young birds are seen, 
When the air is soft and balmy, 
And the daisies deck the green. 


2. When the birds begin to twitter, 
And the little lambs appear, 

Frolicking with wild enjoyment, 
In the childhood of the year. 
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3. Then has dreary Winter left us, 


Bearing with it cold and gloom ; 
Hope once more our hearts inspiring, 
Tinges all with rosy bloom. 


4. And there thrills such joys within us, 


At the beauty bursting round, 
That no room for care or sorrow 
Longer in our hearts is found. 


5. Running brooks and murmuring breezes, 


Bees, and birds, and fragrant flowers, 
Cawing rooks, and lowing cattle, 
Welcome back the spring-tide hours. 


6. Then, since all the earth is joyful, 


Let it now with praises ring ; 
Praise to Him who gave the sunshine, 
Praise to Him who made the Spring. 


Balm-*y, sweet; nice. Hall, welcome. 
En-Joy-ment, great fun. In-spir-ing, filling up. 
Fra-grant, sweet smelling. Ring, make a noise. 
Prol-ick-ing, playing. : Tin-ges, colours. 


to 


LIV.—-AUTUMN. 


Golden Autumn comes again, 
With its storms of wind and rain, 
With its fields of yellow grain. 


. Trees bend down with plum and pear, 


Rosy apples scent the air, 
Nuts are ripening every where. 


Through the lanes, where “ bind-weed " weaves 
Graceful wreaths of curling leaves, | 
Home the reapers bear the sheaves, 


Singing loud their harvest song, 
In their hearty rustic tongue— 
Singing gaily, old and young. 
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5. Singing loud beside the wain, 
With its load of bursting grain, 
Dropping all along the lane. 


6. Mice and ant and squirrel fill 
Now their garners at their will ; 
Only drones need hunger still. 


7. Flocks of sparrows downward fly 
From their hawthorn perch on high, 
Pecking each one greedily. 


8. Though the suinmer flowers are dead, 
"Still the poppy rears its head, 
Glowing gaily all in red. 


9. Still the daisy, large and white, 
Shining like a star at night, 
In the hedge-row twinkles bright. 


10. Still the fox-glove’s crimson bell, 
And the fern-leaves in the dell, 
Autumn’s parting beauty tell. 


11. Purple sunsets, crimson leaves, 
Fruit and flowers, and golden sheaves, 
Autumn gives us, ere she leaves, 


Drones, those who are lazy. Perch, place to sit on. 

Ere, before. Rears, lifts up. 

Gar-ners, store; place where Rus‘tic, country-like. 
grain is kept. Wain, waggon. 

Gold-en, yellow, like gold. Weaves, twists; twines. 


LV.—THE VIOLET. 


1, Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 
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2. And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colours bright and fair ! 
It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 


3. Yet there it was content to bloom 
In modest tints arrayed ; 

And there diffused its sweet perfume 
Within the sileut shade. 


^ 
ww 


4. Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 


Ar-rayed’, dressed. Mod‘est, pretty, not gaudy. 
Dif-fused’, spread out. Per-fume, smell, scent. 
Graced, adorned. Tints, colours. 


LVI.—BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


1. Buttercups and Daisies — 
O! the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the spring time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up here and there. 


t2 


. Ere the snowdrop peepeth ; 

Ere the crocus bold ; 

Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold ; 

Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 

Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the Daisy white. 


POETRY FOR RECITATION. 


3. Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor, 

Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother's door ; 

Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not, and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 


4, What to them is weather? 
What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and Daisies, 
Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength 
And patient hearts to bear ! 


M 


. Welcome yellow Buttercups ! 

Welcome, Daisies white ! 

Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight ! 

Coming ere the spring time 
Of sunny hours to tell ;— 

Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 


A-lert’, quick. !  Pa-tient, meek, humble. 
Leaf-less, without leaves. | Peep-eth, looketh out. 
Opes, opens. Vis-ioned, seen. 


LVII.—WHERE TO WALK. 


1. Where the pools are bright and deep 
W here the grey trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea— 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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2. Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee --- 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


3. Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thickest and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


4. Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


5. There let us walk, there let us play, 
Through the meadow among the hav, 
Up the water and over the lea--- 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


Clus-ter-ing, uniting in a | Mow, to cut down. 
bunch. Nest-lings, young birds in 
Lea, a field. the nest. 


LVIIL—THE WAVES ON THE SEA SHORE. 


1. Roll on, roll on, you restless waves, 
That toss about and roar ; 
Why do you all run back again, 
When you have reached the shore ! 


2. Roll on, roll on, you noisy waves, 
Roll higher up the strand ; 
How is it that you can not pass 
That line of yellow sand ? 


3. Make haste, or else the tide will turn ; 
Make haste, you noisy sea ; 
Roll quick across the bank, and then 
Far on across the lea. 
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1. * We must not dare," the waves reply ; 
“ That line of yellow sand 
Is laid along the shore, to bound 
The waters and the land ; 


5. “ We are not restless, as vou sav, 
Though noisy we may be, 
At stated times we come and go, 
And roll quite orderly ; 


6. * And all should keep to time and place, 
And all should keep to rule,— 
Both waves upon the sandy shore, 
And little boys at school.” 
—Aunut Fes Rhymes. ' 


Strand, the shore or beach. | Rest-less, always moving. 
Or-der-ly, in a regular way. Toss, to rise and fall. 


LIX.—TWILIGHT. 


1. The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 


2. But in the fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a redder light, 
And a little face at the window 
Peeps out into the night. 


3. Close, close it is pressed te the window 
As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 
To see some form arise. 


4. And a woman’s waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 
Now bowing and bending low.. 
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5, What tale do the roaring ocean, 
And the night wind, bleak and wild, 
As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that little child ? 


6. And why do the roaring ocean, 
And the night wind, wild and bleak, 
As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek ? 


— Longfellow. 


Twilight, the light seen before | Bleak, cold and cheerless. 
the rising and after the | Case-ment, a window frame. 
setting of the sun. ! Cra-zy, weak, feeble. 


LX.—WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


1. * Mother has sent me to the well, 
To fetch a jug of water, 
And I am very glad to be 
A. useful little daughter ; 
And that is why I cannot play 
With you and Mary Ann to-day. 


2. ‘Some afternoon I'll come with you, 
And make you wreaths and posies 
I know a place where blue-bells grow, 
And daisies and primroses ; 
But not to-day, for I must go 
And help my mother, dears, you know. 


3. “So, Johnhy, do not ask to-day — 
Perhaps I'll come to-morrow ; 
But you'd not wish me now to stay, 
And give my mother sorrow. 
When she can spare me, she will say, 
‘Now, Susan, you may go and play.’” 


—Summer Songs, 
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Milton— Cantos I. and IL, -0 3 
Parapisz Losr,BookI. 0 2 Do. do, CantoV.,0 2 
K- » BookII, 0 3 LAY OF THE Last MIN- 
fa » BookX.,0 3 STREL, Cantos I.& II., 0 2 
Comus, &., - - -0 3|Gray—ODEs AND ELEGY, -0 2 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Standards II.-IV. By Rev. A. M. 
TROTTER, M.A. Fcap, 8vo, - - - - - As 
New ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 48 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, =-  - 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, including 
Analysis of Sentences, ete, 144 pp., 18mo, cloth, - of). 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
By Rev. A. M. TROTTER, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 152 pp., - 
Youna SCHOLAR’ S SPELLING AND WorD Book. By WM. RICE., 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By JAMES 
LzrrcH, Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, vr - € - 
Tzxr-Book or ENGLISH COMPOSITION, with Exercises. By 
THOMAS Morrison, A.M. 160 pp., Post 8vo, cloth, =- -= 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. ae y 8vo, cloth, - - = KYe 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.C.P., F.R.G.S., 


GEOGRAPHY, 
My First GEOGRAPHY, 64 pp. 18mo,cloth,- - = = «= 
OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 4 Maps, 12mo, cloth, - = 
ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Illus., and 4 Maps, cloth, - 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH Isies, with Maps and Illus., Fcap. 8vo, 
GEOGRAPHY or Europe, with Maps and Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, 
MANUAL OF, GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Political, and Commercial, for 
Higher Class Schools. By WW. Lawson, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. | 
COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES OF SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, AND WALES, ea, © 
Oo PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with 5 Maps and Illus., Feap. 8vo, cloth, - 
m 
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Educational Works of William Collins, Sons, & Co. Limited. 


COLLINS’ SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES, 
Carefully Constructed and Engraved from the best and latest Authorities, 
and, Beautifully Printed in Colours, on Superfine Cream Wove Paper. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY—Crown Series. &. d. 
Tus PRIMARY ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, § 9 inches by 74 inches, 
4to, Stiff Wrapper, - 0 6 


TER. J JUNIOR, oR OUNG CHILD 8 ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, 
16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, i in Neat Wrapper, - 1 0 

Tam. ur Bo ATLAS, oonaating of 24 Maps, Crown 4to, in 

Neat Wrapper, - - - 1 @ 
THE PROGRESSIVE ATLAS, consisting of 40 Mape, 9 inches by: a 

inches, 4to, cloth lettered,- - 1 6 
Tur NATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 40 Maps, Ato, with a » Copious 

Index, cloth lettered, - oo - 2 6 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY—Imperial Series. 


Tux SELECTED ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, Imperial 4to, 13 by 
11 inches, Stiff Cover, - 

gc err les ies ATLAS, consisting of 40 Maps, Imperial 4to, cloth - 
ette . 

. THE ACADEMIC ATLAS, consisting of 40 Maps, Imperial 4to, with - 

& Copious Index, cloth lettered, - 

THE STUDENT'8 ATLAS, consisting" of 40 Maps, and 6 Ancient 
Maps, with a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, — - 

THE COLLEGIATE ATLAS, consists of 40 Modern, 16 Historical, 
and 2 Ancient Maps, moun on Guards, me a s Copious 
Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, - - - 7 6 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY Imperial Series, 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 10 Maps, 13 by 11 
inches, Stiff Cover, - - 1 
THE PORTABLE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL Guoonaray, 20 Maps, on 
Guards, Imperial 8vo, cloth,  - - a - 
THR STUDENT'S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL Groonarny, 20 Maps, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, by James BRYCE, LL.D., Imp. 8vo, - 5 0 


HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


POCKET ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 Maps, Imp. 16mo, 
Tue Crown ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 Maps, with 
Letterpress, by WM. F. COLLIER, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
POCKET ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 Maps, Imp. 16mo, cL, 
Tux Crown ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GuoGRAPHY, 16 Maps, with 
Letterpress, by Leon. Scumitz, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
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